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Editorials 


N its program of occasional special issues, 
Opportunity is devoting its space this month 

to a discussion of questions dealing with the Car- 
ibbean countries and their sons now 

A Caribbean living in the United States. The 
Issue objective is a wider and deeper ac- 
quaintance for our readers, with 

that large group of Negroes who have come to these 
shores, as millions of others have come, seeking a 
new economic and cultural freedom in the vast re- 
sources of a still new country. Of the same blood, 
and, in the United States of the same status with 
American born Negroes, they represent vastly dif- 
ferent social and political backgrounds, even among 


themselves. It is inevitable that they shouid tail 
either to know or understand each other or to profit 
fully by the virtues of each other. And all the 
while, the single, inexorable pressure of race,—with 
a characteristic indifference to the disaffections be- 
tween elements of minorities of the same class, pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that being alike, they are 
the same. 

Moreover it is well that other than Negroes know 
about this group, their contributions and their 
promise of enrichment for the race and for the 
country. 

There are at least 85,000 foreign born Negroes 
in the United States, although nearly half of them 
live in New York. They have come principally 
from the British West Indies, the Virgin Islands, 
and countries of Latin America. This group, how- 
ever small in numbers, has made itself felt. It 
has provided business and professional men and a 
substantial group of workers. As with most immi- 
grants, the long trek has sifted out individuals of 
stern qualities. This was no journey for a dawdler. 
The present foreign Negro population is closely; 
selected. Their interests are keen, as their prepon- 
derance at most of Harlem's forums and the libraries 
indicate. And among the more intellectual ones, 
the play of their minds against the peculiar angles 
of North American race situations, offers, for the 
American born Negro an invaluable stimulation. 

This well selected group posited in the midst of 
a large and varied Negro population has brought its 
questions and difficulties. The situation has en- 
couraged snobbishness and jealousies, resentments 
and group selfishness. The American Negro who 
dislikes West Indians and applies to them offensive 
names, can be matched by the West Indian who 
can outlaw a fellow countryman for associating too 
much with American Negroes. 

This issue aims at an essential friendship through 
our conviction that friendships usually fol- 
low the knowing of one’s neighbors. The Ameri- 
can Negro is constantly present in his newspapers 
and magazines; in this issue the West Indian speaks. 
In the preparation of this issue the editor has had 
the assistance of Eric Walrond, a native of British 
Guiana, who happens also to be the business man- 
ager of this journal. To his thorough acquaint- 
ance with the spokesmen of the Caribbean in this 
country, we are indebted for the selection of special 
articles which appear in these pages. 
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HE American Fund for Public Service, Inc., 
from its inception has shared some of the un- 
popularity of the causes to which it directed its 
philanthropies. So painfully unusual 
The Garland to our period was Mr. Garland’s in- 
Fund different gift of $1,674,000, that few 
believed either in his sincerity or 
sanity. Now at the end of this Fund’s commission, 
it is as difficult as it ever was to believe that he real- 
ly wanted his money given away, principal and 
income, as he said he did. 

The interest of workers has recommended itself 
tu the trustees of this fund as most needing its aid. 
Brookwood Labor College, an experiment in 
workers’ education, got $150,000; labor magazines, 
research, press service, workers’ health, and organ- 
izations, the Industrial Workers of the World were 
aided by the Fund. Throughout, however, the term 
“unpopular causes” has been taken to mean those 
causes which did not especially interest the usual 
supporters of movements and experiments. The 
workers, for example, in their desire for special 
educational programs and propaganda concede a 
class interest. Their cause is unpopular in the sense 
that neither the usual supporters of movements nor 
the mass of workers are moved to support these 
projects. 

Similar qualifications appear in the instance of 
certain Negro causes, except that race interests are 
substituted for class interests. There was the Legal 
Defense Fund of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, centering largely 
around the Sweet Case in Detroit. As with the 
workers, the Negroes could have aided themselves 
had they been sufficiently concerned about it. The 
National Urban League was interested in getting 
facts about the status of Negroes in labor unions 
through its department of Research and Investiga- 
tions. In the industrial programs of this organiza- 
tion a barrier to advancement in skilled trades had 
been encountered in the relation of Negroes to the 
organized branches of these crafts. The Negro 
workers should have been sufficiently interested to 
make this study possible, but being no different from 
other workers they felt no urge to the undramatic 
preliminaries with costs attached. 

So also was it with the Brotherhood of Sleeping 
Car Porters, a race—class interest. Those most 
concerned were the sleeping car porters. Unpopular 
causes, all, in the sense that those most affected had 
least of the means of supporting actual programs 
and experiments and an insufficient quotum of the 
moving spirit of sacrifice. To the first of these the 
Fund gave $26,500, to the second $3,000 and to the 
last $11,200. In loans and gifts there went to the 
Negroes a total of $84,163.30, or about five per 
cent. 

The New York World paid, perhaps, the highest 
tribute to the Fund when it characterized the period 
in which its services were begun. The Ku Klux 
Klan was beginning its sudden rise to power, lib- 
erals and radicals were being hounded, fundamental- 
ists were gathering strength for their anti-evolution 


bills. Such times are always hard ones for liberal 
ideals, for the spirit of tolerance, for Negroes. A 
service was rendered by the funds expended, if in 
no other manner than combatting reaction. 


N the contest over housing for Negroes now stir- 
ring northern cities, the sentiment of the dom- 
inant majority to keep “exclusively white” all such 
areas as they please, theoretically, 
Negro Hous- need heed neither the indignant 
ing In An protests of Negro minorities, nor 
American their righteous appeals to justice. It 
City is within the power of those who 
wish it to band themselves into re- 
strictive compacts, to manipulate city ordinances to 
accomplish their ends automatically, to make the 
sentiment that serves their cause, on the one hand, 
and pretend to believe it on the other. But seldom 
do these rational plans work out according to rule or 
schedule. From most every ruthless attempt at un- 
fairness, however well jacketed with excuses and 
justification, a confounding element intrudes itself. 
Kansas City, Missouri, like Washington, Detroit, 
Chicago, Baltimore, Trenton, Staten Island, Cleve- 
land, and other cities before the public with their 
clashes over where Negroes shall and shall not live, 
is showing the effect of the interplay of these un- 
reckoned elements. It is called the second American 
city, heart of America, gateway of the west, and 
such. Certainly if it is not a typical American city, 
it has the elements of composite America in its pop- 
ulation makeup. It is a border city for north and 
south, east and west. ‘The Negro population of 
40,000 is about one-tenth of the total, the ratio in 
which it stands to the whole United States. It has 
had its Negro increases, and the usual industrial 
growth. For ten years—in other words, since the 
first waves of Negro migration swept the north, 
there have been sparodic outbursts against Negro 
residential expansion. 

Near the skirts of the first Negro residence 
limits, a stone wall was built to mark the end of 
their spread eastward. This was on East 24th 
Street. It so happens, however, that the most at- 
tractive group of homes owned by Negroes are two 
blocks east of this wall. They have bombed Negro 
homes both east and south of the old limits—two 
of these three times and three others more than 
once. Failing thus to remove them, three distinct 
attempts were made to have the site of the Negro 
homes condemned and used for park purposes. To 
do this meant stringing a park through widely sep- 
arated sections, for each Negro community was sur- 
rounded by white residents. Now the Linwood 
Improvement has seized upon the vogue of restric- 
tive clauses and has had clauses inserted in the deeds 
of white property owners that they shall not sell to 
Negroes for fifteen years or longer. Moreover, 
this association has launched a movement to con- 
nect Troost Park and Spring Valley Park by a 
strip three blocks long and two blocks wide. This 
would throw sixty-two Negro families into the 
street. Some of them have lived in their present 
homes as long as twelve years. But comes the in- 
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evitable. The usual replacement routine by which 
Negroes get houses and sites is in operation. The 
white families living next to the Negroes are now 
ready to move. It is the usual turnover. With the 
sentiment aroused by the Linwood Association on 
the undesirability of Negroes as neighbors, they 
know that no market exists for them among other 
whites. They must sell to Negroes, and they can- 
not wait fifteen years. They are thus breaking 
their agreements as those before them broke theirs, 
making it possible for the Negroes to move into the 
places they now occupy. The most formidable bar- 
rier to the white Improvement Association projects 
is the self-interest of other whites. When the im- 
mediate neighbors have cleared away they will leave 
the next group “exposed,” and on and on. 

Nothing less than such an impasse could have 
brought about this, the strangest of all inter-racial 
gatherings—a joint meeting of Negro and white 
Improvement Associations under a referee from the 
Federal Council of Churches. Said the President 
of the white body: “God is no respecter of persons. 
I love my colored brother, etc., etc, . . . but 
the races should be kept separate for the good of 
both.” Said another: “We don’t want them to be 
close enough to say ‘good morning’ and ‘good 
evening.’ ” 

The Negroes cannot see why they are selected to 
forfeit their homes for parks or even because their 
neighbors fear their friendship, and know also that 
the resort to deliberations, fair as this sounds, is 
merely a confession that they cannot take the prop- 
erty, much as they want it, without-destroying them- 
selves. 


HE price of cotton is always a speculation. 

Usually it is determined by the supply, and 
the apparent demand for cotton fabrics. One year 
the bofl weevil may plunge growers 
into bankruptcy, another year floods 
may do it. Now, with two bumper 
crops of cotton and the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of 17,454,000 bales for 
1926, panic has followed again, and this time it is 
serious. There: is, for once, an oversupply of cot- 
ton. The chances were, with the boll weevil, that 
acreage would be seriously diminished but this 
would increase the value of such cotton as was 
available. The glutting of the market has forced 
down the price to 13 cents a pound, while it actually 
costs 18 cents a pound to cultivate it. Cotton ex- 
perts fix the loss to the South at $15.00 to $25.00 
on a bale or $250,000,000 to $400,000,000. It is 
not easy to sell even at this price. Silks and artificial 
rayon silks have helped to cut the demand; the 
rapid development of British projects in India 
and Africa and the cultivation of this staple in 
China and South America have contributed to the 
short demand. The South has been forced to emer- 
gency means of adjusting this overbalance. It has 
petitioned housewives to use cotton smocks; it has 
sought the magic of Henry Ford, requesting that 
he secure his year’s supply in advance; it has asked 


Uneasy 
Cotton 


government aid ; it has offered its cotton in despera- 
tion to European markets, fearing all the while that 
Europe would buy it in quantity and hold it to 
depress the market later. 

A number of questions are brought to light by 
this situation. There is the dithculty always menac- 
ing, in the lack of any machinery in the South 
whatever, for controlling the amount of acreage to 
be planted with cotton. Year after year, despite 
the insistence upon diversification, each farmer ex- 
pects the other one to do the experimenting. Cot- 
ton is fascinating. It brings the highest and most 
constant prices; it is not perishable. An elaborate 
credit system is built upon it. Those who have ad 
vanced money on this year’s crop will lose, but the 
physical sufferers will be the hands closest to the 
soil,—they who, when they own their land must 
run at best on a narrow margin, and they who. 
while farming on shares, or as tenants, must not 
only lose but bind themselves to the future for thei: 
losses. ‘These are the Negro farmers and the smal! 
white owners and tenants. With such an excess in 
production, despite the loss to the section of over a 
half million Negro farmers, it is difficult to picture 
what would have happened had the migration not 
drained off some of them. As it is, it is going to 
be uncomfortable enough for those living there now. 


N 1924 there were 16 lynchings. Last year there 
were 18. To the tenth month of this year there 
have been 25. Lynchings, quite obviously and dis- 
turbingly, are again on the increase. 
Lynchings The temper of mobs shows change. 
Increase Once they were the reckless, infuri- 
ated stampede of men out to avenge 
with punishments more terrible than the law pro- 
vided, although death is but death. The last re- 
ported lynchings of three Negroes in Aiken, South 
Carolina, reveal the difference. They were not 
lynched for rape or alleged rape; nor had they need 
to fear that the law would not be satisfied, for they 
took their victims out of court. Not even the ex- 
cuse of mere savage impetuosity could be urged, for 
they planned their steps and their defense before 
they executed their crime. They did it, so far as it 
is at present apparent, simply because they knew 
that no punishment would follow. And none did. 
An approach to the mystery of the urge to lynch- 
ing is possible in the cause of the decline from 35 
in 1923 to 16 in 1924 and 18 in 1925. Surely 
one or two years cannot make such sharp differ- 
ences in human nature and instincts. One fact is 
offered as a suggestion. Those lean years were by 
chance filled with the hot discussion of penalties and 
Federal laws—the Dyer Bill. One of the strongest 
arguments offered against legislation was the fact 
that lynchings were already declining. A test of the 
possibility that they were declining because of the 
imminence of law was that they would cease to de- 
cline when this imminence disappeared. 
The defeat of legislative proposals temporarily 
deflected the point of interest and the lynching 
record moves to its old level. It is a reasonable 
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speculation that the pressure of interest in Congres- 
sional action on this crime re-applied will force the 
record back to 16 again, and actual legislation will 
stamp it out entirely. 


PPORTUNITY is pleased to announce the 
addition to its staff of Countee Cullen, poet 

and author of CoLor, with whose extraordinary 
literary competence, particularly in 

Countee the field of poetry, our readers are al- 
Cullen ready acquainted. Mr. Cullen is not 
merely a leading Negro poet, but 

ranks in the first magnitude of the younger Ameri- 
can poets. His coming to OpporTuNITy we re- 
gard as both fortunate and significant, a step 
virtually decreed by the demands of that awaken- 
ing generation to which this magazine, in many of 
its interests, has consistently addressed itself. Mr. 
Cullen will select the poetry and, in his office as 
assistant to the editor, counsel with that large and 
growing group of young writers of verse whose 
work is gradually breaking into light. His opinion 
on books and events of literary significance will 
appear regularly as a special new department, and 
there will be occasional articles and poetry from 
his pen. He is a graduate of New York University, 
holder of a Phi Beta Kappa Key, a Master of Arts 
from Harvard, one who, even as an undergraduate, 
was a contributor to practically all of the important 
literary magazines; thus he brings to OppoRTUNITY 
and its friends, and to the parent organization— 
the National Urban League, rare gifts and a mag- 
nificent capacity for usefulness to the whole cause. 
There will be a special appropriateness, by way of 
marking the beginning of Mr. Cullen's formal con- 
nection, in carrying, in our next issue, an article by 
lzetta Winter Robb of the University of Minnesota 
which, along with its own brilliant appraisal of his 
work, reflects some measure of those new values in 
racial understanding at large for which his art and 
energies are already responsible. 


There never was a quietness like this; 

Not since infinity first overflowed 

Into the compass of a sky and earth. 

It trembles on the outer brink of sound 
As pendant raindrops tremulously cling 

To leaf and flower when the rain is done. 
We have not long been dead who lie here now 
With eyes that would outstare eternity, 

Not yet have learned to be impassive dust, 
Not yet have gleaned the wisdom of the earth, 
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OR those weary ones succumbing to the con- 
viction that the world is getting worse and 
race relations more muddled, let us, in the vernacu- 
lar of Time magazine, point with 
Theme For pride, to the protest of New York 
A Varied white high school students, against 
Mood the transfer of a Negro teacher for 
suspected reasons of color; to the gal- 
lantry of the southern white Boy Scouts in the 
Florida disaster; to Paul Robeson’s performance in 
Black Boy and the artistic success of Julius Bledsoe 
and Rose McClendon in the native American opera, 
Deep River; to the first appearance of a Negro 
youth on the program of a southern Y. M. C. A. 
Conference ; to the trembling pillars of the Ku Klux 
Klan; to the courage of the University of North 
Carolina student publication in carrying a story by 
Eric Walrond, who happens to be neither Nordic 
nor southern; to the widening demands for read- 
ings by Negro poets; to the south’s surprised and 
forced discovery of educated Negroes weaving 
through the book called Nigger Heaven; to 
the even stranger fact of acceptance of these new 
types to fiction; to the award and full payment of 
a judgment against a Broadway Restaurant for dis- 
criminating against colored patrons; to the designa- 
tion by President Coolidge of Vance Marchbanks, a 
Negro youth, as candidate at large to take the en- 
trance examinations for West Point; to the quick 
reaction of Britain and Italy to Abyssinia’s heated 
protest over their aggressions to the League of 
Nations, and the declaration of these two nations 
that they planned no action in Abyssinia without 
this country’s consent; to the general state of the 
public mind which has encouraged a colossal and 
commercially minded motion picture concern to pro- 
duce Uncle Tom’s Cabin on a scale surpassing the 
Birth of a Nation. 

Such interest as these incidents might have, is 
heightened by the fact that the past month could 
scarcely be regarded as exceptional in fortunes of 
this stamp. 


The deep, dark wisdom of the patient earth. 
The sound of wind reechoes in our ears, 
And ghostly dawns and sunsets haunt us still. 
Leave us upon the open fields awhile 

Under the sun and stars that we may hear 
Again the chirp of crickets in the grass, 
The crackle of a dry leaf on the ground, 

A black-bird’s caw, the drip of falling rain; 
Let us be shrouded in this quietness 
Who died amid the requiem of guns. 
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Desolate 


By McKay 


Y spirit is a pestilential city, 

With misery triumphant everywhere, 
Clutted with baffled hopes and lost to pity; 
Strange agonies make quiet lodgment there. 
Its bursting sewers ooze up from below, 
And spread their loathsome substance through its 

lanes, 
Flooding all areas with their evil flow, 
And blocking all the motion of its veins. 
Its life is sealed to love or hope or pity; 
My spirit is a pestilential city. 


Above its walls the air is heavy-wet, 

Brooding in fever mood and hanging thick 
Round empty tower and broken minaret, 
Settling upon the tree-tops stricken sick 

And withered in its hot contagious breath ; 
Their leaves are shrivelled silver, parched decay, 
Like wilting creepers trailing underneath 

The chalky yellow of a tropic way. 

Round crumbling tower and leaning minaret, 
The air hangs fever-filled and heavy-wet. 


And all its many fountains no more spurt; 

Within the dammed-up tubes they tide and foam 
Around the drifting sludge and silted dirt, 

And weep against the soft and liquid loam, 

And so the city’s ways are washed no more; 

All is neglected and decayed within. 

Clean waters beat against its high-walled shore 

In furious force, but cannot enter in. 

The suffocated fountains cannot spurt; 

They foam and weep against the silted dirt. 


Beneath the ebon gloom of mounting rocks 
The little pools lie poisonously still. 

And birds come to the edge in forlorn flocks, 
And utter sudden plaintive notes and shrill, 
Pecking at fatty grey-green substances; 

But never do they dip their bills and drink. 
They twitter sad, beneath the mournful trees, 
And fretfully flit to and from the brink, 

In little dull brown, green-and-purple flocks, 
Beneath the jet-gloom of the mounting rocks. 


And green-eyed moths of curious design, 

With gold-black wings and brightly silver-dotted, 
On nests of flowers among those rocks recline— 
Bold, burning blossoms, strangely leopard-spotted, 
But breathing deadly poison at the lips. 

Oh, every lovely moth that wanders by, 

And on the blossoms fatal nectar sips, 

Is doomed in drooping stupor there to die— 

All green-eyed moths of curious design 

That on the fiercely-burning brooks recline. 


Oh cold as death is all the loveliness 

That breathes out of the strangeness of the scence, 
And sickening like a skeleton’s caress, 

With clammy clinging fingers, long and lean. 
Above it float a host of yellow flies, 

Circling in changeless motion in their place, 
Snow-thick and mucid in the drooping skies, 
Swarming across the glassy floor of space. 

Oh cold as death is all the loveliness 

And sickening like a skeleton’s caress. 


There was a time when, happy with the birds, 

The little children clapped their hands and 
laughed ; 

And midst the clouds the glad winds heard their 
words, 

And blew down all the merry ways to waft 

Their music to the scented fields of flowers. 

Oh sweet were children’s voices in those days, 

Before the fall of pestilential showers, 

That drove them forth from all the city’s ways. 

Now never, never more their silver words 

Will mingle with the golden of the birds. 


(Gone, gone forever the familiar forms 

To which my spirit once so dearly clung, 
Blown worlds beyond by the destroying storms, 
And lost away like lovely songs unsung. 

Yet life still lingers, questioningly strange, 
Timid and quivering, naked and alone, 
Biding the cycle of disruptive change, 

Though all the fond familiar forms are gone 
Forever gone, the fond familiar forms, 
Blown worlds beyond by the destroying storms. 
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The West Indies 


By W. A. Dominco 


HE term West Indies applies, strictly, to the 

group of islands occupying the Caribbean Sea, 
stretching from the tip of Florida to the north- 
eastern hump of South America. re- 
ceived their misleading name from Columbus, who 
believed that he had found insular eastern outposts 
of India when he crossed the mighty Atlantic 
Ocean on his daring and epochal quest for a west- 
ern route to the Orient. 

When discovered, many of the islands were in- 
habited by people of the same racial stock as the 
aborigines of the American mainland. For the most 
part, they were gentle, and inoffensive, living a sim- 
ple, primitive existence in their virgin tropical for- 
ests. They secured subsistence by hunting and fish- 
ing, and by cultivating manioc, maize and sweet 
potatoes, which were their principal articles of food. 
The arrival of the well-organized and disciplined 
Spaniards with their mail coats, cannons and Toledo 
steel weapons, signalized the quick and easy sub- 
jection of the poorly-armed natives. ‘Their ancestral 
lands were taken from them and proclaimed the 
property of the Spanish Crown, who partitioned 
them among different favorites, while the original 
owners became the slaves of the invaders. 

Still believing that they had found India, 
which was associated in their minds with gold and 
silver and precious stones, the conquistadores cgn- 
centrated their efforts on searching for the mines 
from which the natives had procured the gold that 
made their few crude ornaments. To achieve their 
ends, they first cajoled, then tortured the Indians, 
and later used them as slaves to work such mines 
as were found. With a greed for gold that was 
exceeded only by their cruelty, the Spaniards soon 
decimated the islanders. In the meantime all kinds 
of fantastic and highly exaggerated stories regarding 
the wealth of the new-found territory had filtered 
through Europe, and soon all of the sea-faring 
nations facing the Atlantic embarked upon a course 
of equipping expeditions to compete with those of 
the Spaniards in exploiting the wealth that was be- 
lieved to await them in the new El Dorado. 

The Spaniards, on the other hand, were soon dis- 
illusioned as to the mineral possibilities of the is- 
lands, and having increased in numbers, had to set- 
tle down to the more prosaic task of wresting sus- 
tenance and wealth from the soil. They introduced 
sugar cane and indigo, but were soon faced with a 
labor shortage as the Indians were nearly all ex- 
terminated, being unsuited for the arduous physical 
exactions made upon them. Although mention of 
Negroes had been made in the records as early as 
1504, it was not until 1517 that they were brought 
to the New World on a large scale. This was done 
at the suggestion of Bishop Las Casas of Hispanola 
(Santo Domingo) whose justification was that it 


would bring to the benighted heathens of Africa 
the liberating influence of Christianity. ‘Thus were 
Negroes brought to the New World as slaves 
twenty-five years after its discovery. 

To render secure the wealth that their black 
slaves were extracting from the soil for them, the 
Spaniards consolidated their power by erecting forts 
and organizing the colonies along European lines. 
Cities were founded, ports developed, and a regular 
trade transporting the commodities of the West to 
Europe and conveying the Africans to the islands 
and the mainland, which latter, had been settled, 
was established. 

The increasing wealth of Spain soon provoked 
the envy of her great European rivals, England and 
France, and the Caribbean Sea became the scene 
of sanguinary battles fought for the control of the 
islands. About the middle of the sixteenth century 
Spanish supremacy was definitely threatened, and 
with the defeat of the Armada in 1588, the English 
star began to rise in the ascendency. Raleigh and 
Drake roamed the western seas sacking the Spanish 
coastal cities of the islands which were now de- 
prived of adequate naval protection from their 
Mother Country. At length the contest narrowed 
down to an intense struggle for colonial supremacy 
between England and France, and in the blue 
waters of the Caribbean the famous French Ad- 
mirals, Du Casse and DeGrasse, battled with the 
intrepid English sailors, Rodney, Benbow and 
Nelson for mastery. During this protracted struggle, 
which partook somewhat of the nature of privateer- 
ing on the part of the different admirals, the islands 
changed allegiance several times, in some of them 
leaving the stamp of language and custom to sur- 
vive the change of flag. 

As the populations of the various islands became 
more settled in their habits, the settlers began to de- 
mand certain rights from the Mother Country and, 
in the case of the British colonies, succeeded in secur- 
ing substantial political privileges. This was also true 
of the French colonies. By the end of the seven- 
teenth century, Jamaica, the largest and most popu- 
lous of the British islands, which had been taken 
from the Spaniards in 1655, had become the richest 
spot in the world, having been enriched with the 
wealth brought there by freebooters like Henry 
Morgan, who was later knighted and made gov- 
ernor of the island for his exploits. 

The manufacturing of sugar which had become 
the principal industry of the islands required large 
numbers of cheap laborers, and this had given great 
impetus to the traffic in slaves. In 1786 the popula- 
tion of Jamaica was 30,000 whites; 10,000 free 
colored and 250,000 slaves; and in 1790 all the 
slaves in the British islands were valued at $112,- 
000,000. Just at this time there was considerable 
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agitation in England against the Slave Trade. In- 
deed, this humanitarian wave was a direct product 
of the egalitarian doctrines that had culminated in 
the French Revolution and was later destined to 
bring freedom to the slaves of the New World 
through the havoc it wrought to the institution of 
slavery in the island of Haiti. In England the op- 
ponents of slavery succeeded in having Parlia- 
ment pass the Anti-Slave Trade Act in 1807 which 
made the English navy the moral regulator of the 
Atlantic, and all slave ships were to be regarded as 
pirates and their cargoes declared contraband. After 
the passage of the Act and the successful rebellion of 
the slaves in Haiti, who established the first free 
republic in the Americas, it was clearly seen that the 
institution was doomed and the great English 
Abolitionists, Wilberforce and Buxton, saw the 
fruition of their labors when on August Ist, 1834, 
the slaves of the British colonies were declared free. 
With the exception of Antigua there was no com- 
plete manumission as the former slaves were, by 
law, compelled to serve a short apprenticeship with 
their erstwhile masters. So many abuses prevailed 
under the system that it was abolished and a com- 
plete emancipation was proclaimed four years later. 

By this time British Guiana had been taken from 
the Dutch and, although in South America, began 
to be regarded as a part of Britain’s West Indian 
colonies. 

In the evolution of the colonies the black popula- 
tions had played important parts, consciously or un- 
consciously. Their very presence, and the fears en- 
gendered thereby, determined to a large extent the 
course of development. Frequent slave uprisings, 
although unsuccessful and suppressed with utmost 
ruthlessness, inspired the handful of whites with 
respect for the black masses. These masses had been 
treated with less consideration than cattle, so when 
they were freed they were like men emerging into 
the sunlight from a dark cellar in which they had 
lived all their lives. In their plight their only 
friends were non-Conformist missionaries ; for while 
the slave owners had been compensated with $100,- 
000,000 by the British Government, the slaves 
whose blood, tears and sweat had watered the cane 
fields and whose muscles had produced the wealth, 
received nothing—absolutely nothing. 

Under the guidance of the noble band of Wes- 
leyan-Methodist, Baptist and Moravian followers 
of Christ, the freedmen were led into habits of in- 
dustry and sobriety and they soon began to absorb 
all the blessings of civilization that had been hitherto 
denied them. 

It is from such a past that the present inhabitants 
of the British West Indies descended, and today 
they stand as the heirs of Anglo-Saxon culture and 
civilization in an archipelago that is wedged in with 
Latin republics and colonies of France, Holland 
and the United States. 

There are six insular and two continental British 
West Indian colonies. ‘They are the Bahamas in 
the north, then Jamaica, Barbados, the Leeward 
Islands, the Windward islands, British Guiana, 
British Honduras, (Central America) and Bermuda 


in the Atlantic Ocean. Trinidad is the most south- 
erly island and Barbados the most easterly. Having 
little or no mineral wealth and no factories worthy 
of mention, the islands are agricultural in outlook. 
— has large deposits of asphalt and petro- 
eum. 

With the exception of British Guiana and Trini- 
dad, and in a much lesser degree, Jamaica, the pop- 
ulations are composed of Negroes and Caucasians 
and the various products of their intermixture. In 
British Guiana the Negroid population is 40 per 
cent of the total, while the whites are four per cent 
and the East Indians (descendants of indentured 
Asiatic immigrants) 41 per cent! In Trinidad 
Asiatics form 36 per cent of the 340,000 inhabitants, 
with the Negroids 60 per cent. In Jamaica the 
whites are about 2 per cent, the Negroids 95 per 
cent and Asiatics 3 per cent of the total population 
of 860,000. 

According to the census of 1921 the population 
of the eight colonies was 2,080,000, 41 per 
cent being in Jamaica. It is estimated that not less 
than one-seventh of the Negroid inhabitants of the 
British West Indies have some white blood. 

There is considerable variation as to the 
density of population in the various colonies. In 
Barbados there are 940 persons to the square mile; 
Bermuda, 1,059; Jamaica, 204; Trinidad, 193; 
British Guiana, 3. The size of the colonies vary 
from British Guiana with 89,480 square miles, 
Jamaica, 4,207, to Bermuda with 19. 

In physical appearance, the islands are of striking 
tropical beauty, mountainous and plentifully sup- 
plied with water. In fact the word Jamaica means, 
in the original Indian tongue, “land of wood and 
water.” The climate is warm but rarely hot, being 
always delightfully cool and salubrious. 

Just as they differ in histories, so have the col- 
onies differed in their political evolution. 

There are three forms of government—Crown 
Colony Government with all legislative power 
vested in the representative of the Crown; semi- 
Representative Government with a fairly large 
modicum of power residing in the hands of the 
elected representatives of the people in the local 
legislature; and the old Representative Government. 

In the Crown Colonies the Governor is respon- 
sible solely to the Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies, and the non-official members of the local 
legislatures are appointed by the Governor and serve 
at his pleasure in an advisory capacity. This system 
prevails in Trinidad and St. Lucia. The semi- 
Representative form of Government exists in 
Jamaica and British Guiana. Under its operation 
in Jamaica, the qualified voters are permitted to 
elect a representative from each of the fourteen 
parishes to seats in the Legislative Council, which is 
made up of the elected members and fourteen ex- 
officio and nominated members, with the Governor 
who is appointed for six years, presiding. If nine 
elected members vote solidly in opposition to a 
financial measure it cannot be passed by the gov- 
ernmental majority, but the Governor is vested with 
an over-riding power (rarely exercised), and may 
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declare the matter one of “paramount importance” 
and permit its passage. In that island, like most 
other British places, there is a property qualification 
attached to the exercise of the suffrage, but it is 
fairly liberal. To vote, one must be of legal age, 
pay $2.50 annual taxes on real property, receive a 
salary of not less than $250 a year or pay taxes of 
$7.50 on personal property. Since 1919 women 
have been permitted to vote. The qualifications for 
membership in the Legislative Council are corres- 
pondingly low, and as a result today not less than 
nine of the fourteen elected members are of unmis- 
takable Negro blood. Through the operations of 
the system, (by no means ideal) there is perhaps 
in Jamaica the best example in the western world 
of the capacity of Negroes to legislate along mod- 
ern lines. It is beyond dispute that the Negroes of 
that colony have greater control and exercise more 
practical influence over their political destiny than 
any other group of non-independent colored people 
in the New World. 

In Barbados, Bermuda and the Bahamas, the 
Old Representative system prevails. In those col- 
onies the privileges that were won from the British 
Crown are still retained, but as the voting qualifica- 
tions are relatively high, and those for entry into the 
Legislative Assemblies correspondingly so, power 
resides in a white financial oligarchy and the influ- 
ence of the black majorities is politically negligible. 

Prior to the rebellion of 1865, Jamaica and the 
other islands enjoyed the Old Representative 
system. 

Within the past few years there has arisen in 
Jamaica, Grenada, Trinidad and Dominica an in- 
sistent demand for fuller political rights. This de- 
mand was heeded by the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and Grenada received a new Constitution, 
while Jamaica was offered a new one which has 
not yet been accepted, being now discussed by the 
people. 

In most of the colonies the economic life of the 
inhabitants centres around sugar. In the islands 
that depend mostly on this commodity there is an 
appreciable amount of absentee landlordism, with 
the result that the masses of Negroes own no land 
and must sell their labor to the owners of the large 
estates (plantations). This is true of St. Kitts, 
Antigua and Barbados, as pointed out by Prof. 
Wrong in his book “Government in The West 
Indies”. In Grenada, Trinidad and Jamaica where 
there is less dependence on sugar, there is a large 
and influential body of peasant landowners who 
cultivate bananas, coffee, cocoa, cocoanuts and other 
crops. While in British Guiana scope is afforded 
the brave and strong in prospecting for gold and 
diamonds in the hinterland. 

The educational opportunities of the people in a 
few of the islands are very restricted, there being 
no free public schools, but in Jamaica and most of 
the colonies there is free elementary education 
which is compulsory in the urban centres. To pro- 
vide higher education there are a few foundation 
and other scholarships available, but for the vast 
majority it must be paid for. In the larger and 


populous colonies there are many colleges. Jamaica 
alone has about ten, and many high schools, besides 
several private secondary schools. In Barbados 
there is the famous Codrington College. 

The relation among the various races and colors is 
one of the good-natured tolerance. Unlike in the 
United States, the full-blooded Negro and his 
brother of mixed blood are not classified as one. 
The latter occupies a position midway between the 
two pure races and is regarded by writers like Lord 
Olivier as a link between white and black. On the 
other hand, among some full-bloods the belief is 
held that the mulattoes receive preferential treat- 
ment and are for that reason a wedge rather than 
a link between the races. Within recent years the 
darker elements, which had tolerated a condition 
that tended to ignore their just claims for recogni- 
tion, have begun to assert themselves and press to 
the front. They know that no openly discrimina- 
tory laws can be passed, for the Governor is spe- 
cifically enjoined, by the Jamaican Constitution, for 
instance, from giving assent “to any bill whereby 
persons not of European birth or descent may be 
subjected or made liable to any disabilities or re- 
strictions to which persons of European birth or 
descent are not also subjected or liable.” 

The political future of the West Indies seems 
increasingly bound up with the British Empire; for 
while there is an undoubtedly strong American in- 
fluence which will very likely increase, this influ- 
ence will be more economic than political. In- 
formed and influential West Indians bewail the 
failure of the British Government to develop the 
great agricultural resources of the islands, but there 
is little disposition on their part to welcome Ameri- 
can control. They fear that under the hegemony 
of the United States they would be made to experi- 
ence the social degradation to which Americans of 
color are subject. They point to the horrible exam- 
ples of Haiti and the Virgin Islands, and refuse to 
exchange their tangible social birthright for a ques- 
tionable economic mess of pottage. Even among 
the pro-American elements it being realized that 
American control in Porto Rico, Haiti and the Vir- 
gin Islands has been no guarantee of widely dis- 
tributed prosperity; that the condition of the labor- 
ing masses has not been improved; that American 
rule means brutal treatment, social inferiority and 
political impotence for Negroes. Enjoying a fair 
degree of justice in the courts, forming an 
important part of the civil administration, free to 
marry without the interference of anti-intermarriage 
laws, unhampered by insulting segregatory laws, 
having unrestricted freedom of residence and move- 
ment within their particular colony, and with their 
lives and property safe from mob attacks, West 
Indians, rightly or wrongly, regard their condition 
as superior to any that they would secure if con- 
trolled by the United States. 

In the evolution of British imperial power the 
West Indies has been a powerful and important 
factor, for it was the trade in slaves, sugar, rum 
and molasses that laid the foundation of some of 
the most important fortunes of England and made 
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Liverpool the great port of the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth centuries. And in a 
military sense England is indebted to the people of 
those islands. Beginning with the formation of the 
British West Indian regiment (founded curiously 
enough by free Negroes and Loyalists of South Car- 
olina during the American War of Independence), 
black West Indians have shed their blood and given 
their lives freely for the extension of the British 
Empire. Opinions differ as to the racial wisdom 
of Negroes and other oppressed races voluntarily 
contributing to increase the power and extend the 
rule of their white overlords, but there is no room 
for dispute as to the long and glorious military 
history of the recently disbanded “Westers” who 
have inscribed on their colors a record of the many 
victories won in their 150 years of existence. 
During the World War contingents of West In- 
dians fought in Italy, France and Belgium, but 
their greatest service was rendered guarding the 
Suez Canal. Later, accompanied by the Aus- 
tralians, they crossed the hot Palestinian desert and 
captured Jerusalem from the Turks. Several of 


these young soldiers won for themselves some of the 
highest military honors for their gallantry on the 
field of battle. 

With the dethronement of King Sugar from the 
proud position of economic monarch of the world, 
the prosperity of the islands suffered a decline re- 
sulting in the islanders being forced to migrate to 
the neighboring Latin Republics where their labor 
was utilized to establish the banana industry, build 
railroads and dig the Panama Canal. West Indian 
emigration, so far as those involved are concerned, 
is purely economic in origin. Until the discrimina- 
tory Quota Law went into effect, West Indians, 
like Canadians, Mexicans and all other people born 
in the New World, were free to enter the United 
States. Now they are restricted to a few hundred 
yearly. By virtue of the presence of thousands of 
West Indians in the United States, a bond is being 
forged between them and American Negroes. Grad- 
ually they are realizing that their problems are in 
the main similar, and that their ultimate successful 
solution will depend on the intelligent cooperation 
of the two branches of Anglo-Saxonized Negroes. 


My House 


By Craupe McKay 


For this peculiar tint that paints my house 
Peculiar in an alien atmosphere 

Where other houses wear a kindred hue, 
I have a stirring always very rare 

And romance-making in my ardent blood, 


That channels through my body like a flood. 


I know the dark delight of being strange, 
The penalty of difference in the crowd, 
The loneliness of wisdom among fools, 
Yet never have I felt but very proud, 
Though I have suffered agonies of hell, 
Of living in my own peculiar cell. 


There is an exaltation of man’s life, 

His hidden life, that he alone can feel. 

The blended fires that heat his veins within, 
Shaping his metals into finest steel, 

Are elements from his own native earth, 
That the wise gods bestowed on him at birth. 


America in 


By CLaupbE 


Like vivid scene stamped on a keen child’s mind, 
Your gorgeous pageants entertain my view; 

I see your great all-sweeping lights that blind 
Your vision to the Shadow over you. 

My thoughts of you are memories of a child, 

A healthy child that soon forgets its hurt; 
Wistful, I feel no hatred deep and wild, 


Oh each man’s mind contains an unknown realm 
Walled in from other men however near, 

And unimagined in their highest flights 

Of comprehension or of vision clear; 

A realm where he withdraws to contemplate 
Infinity and his own finite state. 


Thence he may sometimes catch a god-like glimpse 
Of mysteries that seem beyond life’s bar; 

Thence he may hurl his little shaft at heaven 
And bring down accidentally a star, 

And drink its foamy dust like sparkling wine 

And echo accents of the laugh divine. 


Then he may fall into a drunken sleep 

And wake up in his same house painted blue 
Or white or green or red or brown or black— 
His house, his own, whatever be the hue. 

But things for him will not be what they seem 
To average men since he has dreamt his dream! 


Retrospect 
McKay 


For you made me a stoic introvert, 

I fight with time but for a longer lease 

Of those creative hours severe and stern, 
Those hours in which I see my purpose plain, 
That I may write in freedom and in peace 
The accumulations of the years that burn, 
White forge-like fires within my haunted brain. 
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A Caribbean Fact and Fancy 


By Jupce Lucius J. M. 


B* force of circumstance and otherwise, the 
American eagle has since 1870 spread his 
wings over much adjacent, also quite distant, 
territory, this effort at acquisition beginning with 
the treaty with Russia for Alaska and Denmark for 
the Virgin Islands. 

We have the Philippines, Guam and Porto Rico 
by fortune of war, Samoa by arbitrary agreement, 
Alaska and the Virgins by purchase. 

It has been frequently said the United States is 
not a successful colonizer. At colonizing we are 
new. Our colonial governmental inexperience and 
our national indifference toward the new possessions 
cause continued friction. In several instances the 
initial mistake was the imposition of naval suze- 
rainty and lack of permanent government. 

Alaska has been Americanized. Can this be said 
of any other annexation? ‘There is clamor in the 
Philippines, certain dissatisfaction in Porto Rico, 
outspoken woe in Samoa and Guam, desperation in 
the Virgin Islands. 

The Virgin group was acquired from Denmark 
after continued negotiation lasting more than fifty 
years with fluctuating value and success, beginning 
with two islands for five millions, concluding with 
the entire group at twenty-five millions. 

The war fever was at its height. We consid- 
ered these islands geographically strategic and neces- 
sary for the protection of the Panama Canal more 
than one thousand miles distant, seemingly forget- 
ting in our purchasing fervor the equally strategic 
Porto Rico forty miles away and easily viewed 
from the Virgins. 

As a fact frequently stated, the purchase of these 
islands was unnecessary—useless, except on the 
theory of “adjacent territory” and the advisability, 
as has been urged, of comprehensively acquiring 
everything insular in the Carribbean, or, speciously, 
providing a dolce far niente for navy officials. 

Day was when St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. John 
would have been a real asset; days when Lawrence 


Washington resided in the islands and the first 
president of these United States visited him; days 
when Alexander Hamilton was clerk in a general 
store in St. Croix; the day when Christiansted as 
the first foreign port saluted the American flag; the 
day the governor of St. Croix married John Jacob 
Astor’s daughter ;—in those days the wealth of St. 
Croix was considered in excess of New York City. 

Those were glorious days in the islands, a time 
of pomp and circumstance. Sugar, that valued com- 
modity, was sold for much money in Copenhagen. 
‘Timber, stone, brick came from Denmark. Build- 
ings that would grace any city rose in St. Croix and 
St. Thomas. But at the very apex of this prosperity 
Napoleon found sugar in beets, and the beginning 
ot the end of the golden period was at hand. 

It is true that for a time thereafter and during 
the days of the sailing vessels the islands were in 
high favor as an entrepot, but steam lessened this. 
There was, however, a revival of trade—a recur- 
rence of prosperity—during the seventies, eighties, 
and nineties, particularly at St. Thomas where the 
harbor, still under control of Denmark, resounded 
with salutes of foreign men-of-war, English, Ger- 
man, French, Russian, and merchant flags of the 
Norwegians, Swedes and Dutch were any day seen 
floating. That was the time of coal and the Danes. 
Now we have oil and Americans, which latter com- 
bination should make for as smooth and possibly 
smoother conditions. 

American occupation and authority, hailed with 
satisfaction and hope by the overwhelming majority 
of the people of the islands, is not pleasant in retro- 
spect, in any sense, and the future does not augur 
well. There has been and still is an ominous indif- 
ference on the part of Congress, moving sporadical- 
ly, and this indifference—the real gravamen—is 
lessening any chance for return of the grandeur that 
was, and, if continued, making inevitable tropic 
death, politic and economic, for these isles of illusion 
and delusion. 


possibilities of this current contest. 


efforts be circumscribed by the sky alone! 


A REMINDER! 


OPPORTUNITY’S third contest for the Holstein awards in literature and musical com- 
positions is now under way. The contest began October 1 and ends February 28. If the 
success of the two former contests, introducing, and bringing recognition to, so many hitherto 
unknown race artists, augurs anything at all, it means that no limit can be placed upon the 
OPPORTUNITY invites entries in the several fields of 


short-story, poetry, essay, personal experience sketches and musical compositions. And let your 
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The Virgin Islands: Past and Present 


By Casper HOLstTEIN 


[4 is a fact not generally known to students of 
Negro history that the black people of the Vir- 
gin Islands achieved their own freedom, like the 
Haytians, by their own unaided efforts. By a suc- 
cessful slave revolt the slaves abolished slavery in 
1848 and the feat accomplished was accepted by the 
Danish Crown and by the surviving planters who 
had successfully resisted the Crown’s endeavors to 
emancipate the slaves. The story of that revolu- 
tion is rich in heroism and horror and vibrant with 
human interest. Yet I do not know where the 
casual reader can light upon an adequate account 
of it. Westergaarde, DeBouy and Ferris present 
its general external aspect, but one must read Dr. 
Taylor, whose rare human version is unfortunately 
out of print, for the real moving picture of that 
epochal event; unless he is fortunate enough to get 
the story as I did in my boyhood from the lips of 
those who had played a part in its stirring events. 
Perhaps this historical event has colored the sub- 
sequent ideals of the Virgin Islanders who have 
always stood up against oppression. All peoples 
who have come to birth in the throes of revolu- 
tion have been noted for their love of liberty. And 
the Negroes of the United States Virgin Islands 
are no exception to the rule. That they have had 
enough of it and to spare might fairly be deduced 
from the case of Denmark Vesey, a Virgin Islands 
Negro who in 1822 organized a famous but unsuc- 
cessful revolt among the slaves of Charleston, South 
Carolina, although he himself was a free man and 
a property holder. The history of the spiritual con- 
tributions of Virgin Islanders includes a long list 
of illustrious names. The Virgin Islands of the 
United States of America include the three islands 
of St. Croix, St. Thomas and St. John. They form 
a most important group of the entire Virgin Islands, 
the rest of which belong mainly to Great Britain. 
The three islands were purchased by the United 
States in 1917 because of their great strategic im- 
portance to the defense of our Eastern Seaboard. 
In naval terms the possessor of these islands would, 
if a strong power, hold the key to the Panama 
Canal. That is why we acquired them and paid 
a higher price for them than for any other purchase 
made in our history, $25,000,000. This strategic 
value should be borne in mind in any consideration 
of the present demands of the islanders. They are 
not bound to return a surplus of economic wealth 
into the great American pocketbook. For they 
were not acquired as an economic investment but 
as a military and naval protection. The argument 
that they are a liability to this country is therefore 
beside the point. In the case of our own Virgin 
Islands their geographic position and consequent 
strategic importance led us to acquire them and 
these same considerations may in time bring the en- 
tire West Indian islands under our control. The 


pirates of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries have given a romantic atmosphere to the 
history of St. Thomas which still presents the 
gleaming fronts of Bluebeard’s castle and Black 
Beard’s Castle to the tourist who steams into the 
harbor of Charlotte Amelia. The pirate trade and 
honest maritime commerce soon exalted that port 
into a position of unrivalled supremacy over that 
of the other West Indian ports of call for European 
ships. And down to the middle of the Nineteenth 
Century, as Westergaarde tells us, it would chal- 
lenge commercial comparison with the best of them. 
At that time more than 2,500 ships were calling 
annually at Charlotte Amelia. Today under our 
Navy’s beneficient regime its trade has dwindled 
to almost nothing, and while strategic developments 
serviceable to the Navy in time of war have gone 
apace, the commercial life has been sucked out of 
it by the application to it of the 18th Amendment 
which is the only portion of our Constitution im- 
ported into the Islands. The people of the Virgin 
Islands form an interesting racial group. The few 
Carib Indians who were found there in the Six- 
teenth Century having died off very quickly upon 
contact with white men, the social characteristics 
of the population can only be properly understood 
by referring them to similar characteristics to be 
found in the West African Negroes from among 
whom the slaves for the Danish islands were main- 
ly drawn. Their customs are rooted in the colonial 
system of the Coromandel Coast and the Danish 
planters left these inherited customs undisturbed 
for the most part. Down to twenty years ago there 
was a free public garden (baumgarten) on every 
plantation in the island of St. Croix which was 
stocked with fruit trees—mango, mammie apples, 
sowersops, avocado pears, sugar apples and bananas. 
These were to _be had for the picking not only by 
the resident villagers but also by any stranger who 
might happen to pass by. Every family of agricul- 
tural laborers had its own half-acre of provision 
ground on which yams, potatoes, tannias, okras, pep- 
pers, etc., were produced as additions to the regular 
dietry; the surplus being disposed of in towns on 
Saturday. Because of these communal extensions 
of agricultural economics the agricultural laborer 
under Danish rule could keep himself and family 
healthy and well-fed. ‘Today under the American 
economic system with sugar costing more than it 
does in New York, it is barely possible for him to 
subsist. Under the Danes there had been some 


slight waves of economic depression but the working 
people of the islands took their own affairs in hand 
and organized a labor union in the islands, bought 
up with the savings of its members some of the 
plantations on which they had formerly worked as 
laborers, established cooperatives of production and 
distribution, presented a firm and united front to 
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the exploiting class, forced up the wage scale and 
generally improved the social and economic condi- 
tion of the working class. Against such organized 
cooperation the planters could not hope to compete 
successfully; they realized that transfer to the 
United States in which racial subordination was 
most effectively organized and entrenched in the 
political and economic structure of the actual gov- 
ernment, would redress the balances and restore 
their effective control over wages and working con- 
ditions. Today with the aid of the Naval regime 
they have partly recovered their strangle hold over 
the destinies of the laborers. Recently Ludwig 
Larsen, writing in the Copenhagen Politiken under 
the caption “Tolvy Aar Siden” (Twelve Years 
Ago) declared that “In 1914 when the war broke 
out the Negro laborer was at least happy in the 
Danish West Indies. After the Royal Commission 
had brought its labors to a close, Danish money in 
the form of government improvements and business 
investments was flowing into the islands in a 
steady stream. Justice was not contaminated at 
its source by the poison of race prejudice. The 
native looked the European in the eye with friendly 
candor and manly independence. Today things are 
different and darker. Americans have transported 
to this little heaven their queer ideas of racial inter- 
course and the result is tragedy. The laws which 
went out from Amalienborg (the royal residence) 
have been frustrated in their primary intention of 
preserving the masses as self-sustaining citizens. 
Misery and want stalk abroad in the land and hap- 
piness and prosperity have taken wings. The Ameri- 
can Congressmen at ease in the security of their 
own privileged positions snigger at the simplicities 
of the islanders who hope for the protection of the 
United States Constitution. They had, at any rate, 
while the Naval officials sit tight.” 

The picture is hardly over-drawn. Meanwhile 
the inhabitants continue to protest against the Naval 
doctrine which puts the government of an American 
dependency into the hands of the Navy Department, 
with the transparent subterfuge that it is governed 
directly by the President of the United States. 


Professor Hoffding in an address before the Konsis- 
torium of the Danish National University last May 
on Denmark’s “Departed Glories” remarked in re- 
gard to the situation which followed her withdraw- 
al from the West Indies that the present arrange- 
ment turns over the civil rights of a free people 
whose territory has been peaceably acquired to the 
tender mercies of a Navy Department with a 
deucedly unsavory record in the Carribbean area. 
He cites Cuba, Haiti and Nicaragua as illustrations 
of the nature of that record. The Danish writers 
who are expressing sympathies for the Virgin 
Islanders in their present plight include politicians 
like Neergaarde and Branting as well as thinkers 
scholars like Kohlransche, Brandes and 
Dahlmann. 

The Virgin Islands’ problem is broadening out. 
Who knows but that it may soon assume the pro- 
portions of an international stench. The vote is 
already denied to nineteen-twentieths of the popu- 
lation over 21; wages have fallen below 50c. 
a day, and while the people clamor for participa- 
tion in the local government, the former governor 
and the present incumbent have put in the colonial 
council by executive fiat white foreigners who owe 
allegiance to Britain and other European countries 
to administer Naval law and wield administrative 
and legislative authority over what should be 
American citizens in a colony belonging to the 
United States. But that same passionate attach- 
ment to freedom which has always characterized the 
Virgin Islanders still flames in their hearts and has 
sustained them in the past nine years during which 
they have striven in every way to make good their 
claim of being men and brothers. It has been a 
hard fight but it begins to look as if they will win 
out in the very near future. Congress has at last 
begun to bestir itself and there are grounds for be- 
lieving that Herr Larsen’s caustic strictures may 
soon cease to be applicable. Still there can be no 
doubt that when we contrast the past of the Virgin 
Islands under Denmark with their present condi- 
tion and status under the United States the odds 
are all in favor of the little European kingdom. 


To a Young Dancer 


By Max I. Baym 


Minerva Lee, a round or two 
With naked limbs and castanets, 
To muted violins and key, 

Will surely still all past regrets . . 
All pain, when you begin to woo 
Our foolish hearts with dance, 

Will pass by slow degree, 

Minerva Lee. . . , 


When you but choose to pirouette, 
We cast the sinking weight of years 
Away, and rise in ecstasy 

To where eternal light careers 
Through passions ever met 

By the radiating glance 

Of eyes that set us free, 


Minerva Lee. . 
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The Garvey Movement 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


ARVEY, himself, could not have planned a 
more strategic climax to his career in 
America than his imprisonment in Atlanta. The 
technical legal reason for his incarceration is 
obscured by the halo that shines about the head of 
the martyr. There is a sort of justice in this; for 
if the government were to punish all those who use 
the mails to defraud, it would round up those ener- 
getic business men who flood the mails with prom- 
ises to give eternal youth and beauty to aging fat 
matrons, to make Carusos and Galli Curcis of mem- 
bers of church choirs, and to make master minds 
of morons. Garvey’s promises were modest in com- 
parison. And, indeed, what does one ship, more 
or less, matter in an imaginary fleet of merchant- 
men ? 

There are aspects of the Garvey Movement that 
can not be treated in this cavalier fashion. It is 
those aspects we propose to set forth here. The 
writer recails that when he was a child one could 
still hear Negroes express the hope that some Moses 
would appear among them and lead them to a prom- 
ised land of freedom and equality. He has lived 
to see such hopes displaced by more prosaic and less 
fanciful efforts towards social betterment. When 
Booker Washington first appeared on the scene he 
was hailed as a Moses. This was chiefly an echo 
of the white man’s appraisal and soon died down 
when the Negro heard a message of patient indus- 
try, unsweetened by any prospect of a glorious 
future. What has distinguished the Garvey Move- 
ment is its appeal to the masses. While Negroes 
have found a degree of self-magnification in fra- 
ternal orders and the church, these organizations 
have not given the support to their ego-conscious- 
ness that whites find in the Kiwanis and especially 
the Klan. Garvey re-introduced the idea of a 
Moses, who was incarnate in himself, and with his 
masterly technic for dealing with crowds, he welded 
Negroes into a mass movement. 

Before considering Garvey and his work, some- 
thing should be said of the people he had to work 
with. The social status of the Negro in America 
should make them fertile soil for a mass movement 
to spring up in. They are repressed and shut out 
from all serious participation in American life. Not 
only does the Negro intellectual feel this repression, 
but the average Negro, like all mediocre people 
whose personalities must be supported by empty fic- 
tions, must find something to give meaning to his 
life and worth to his personality. One has simply 
to note how the superficial matter of color raises 
the most insignificant white man in the South to 
a place of paramount importance, in order to appre- 
ciate how much support a fiction gives to one’s 
personality. Yet American Negroes have been 
relatively free from mass movements. This fact 
should not be regarded as a further testimony to 


the Negro’s reputation for a policy of expediency 
in his present situation. There have been other 
factors to take the place of mass movements. 

Many American Negroes have belittled the Gar- 
vey Movement on the ground that he is a West 
Indian and has attracted only the support of West 
Indians. But this very fact made it possible for him 
to contribute a new phase to the life of the Ameri- 
can Negro. The West Indian Negroes have been 
ruled by a small white minority. In Jamaica, the 
Negro majority has often revolted and some recog- 
nition has been given to the mulattoes. This was 
responsible for Garvey’s attempt, when he first came 
to this country, to incite the blacks against those of 
mixed blood. He soon found that there was no 
such easily discernible social cleavage recognized by 
the whites in this country. Yet his attempt to draw 
such a line has not failed to leave its effect. The 
fact that the West Indian has not been dominated 
by a white majority is probably responsible for a 
more secular view of life. The Garvey Movement 
would find the same response among the Negroes 
of the South as among the West Indians were it 
not for the dominating position of the preacher, 
whose peculiar position is symtomatic of an other- 
worldly outlook among the masses. Even in the 
face of this situation foreign Negroes have success- 
fully converted hard-shelled Baptists to the Move- 
ment.in spite of the opposition of their ministers. 
This secular influence in the life of the Negro 
attains its true significance when viewed in relation 
to the part that preparation for death plays in the 
life of the black masses. 

The Garvey Movement afforded an asylum, as 
all mass movements, for those who were dissatis- 
fied with life for many reasons, which could in 
this case be attributed to their status as Negroes. 
Although most of his followers were ignorant, we 
find among them intellectuals who had not found 
the places in the world that their education entitled 
them to. Instead of blaming themselves,—and they 
were not always individually responsible—they took 
refuge in the belief that in an autonomous black 
Africa they would find their proper place. The 
black rabble that could not see its own poverty, 
ignorance, and weakness vented its hatred upon 
obscure “traitors” and “enemies,” who generally 
turned out to be Negro intellectuals who had 
achieved some distinction in American life. There 
is good reason to believe that Garvey constantly 
directed the animosity of his followers against the 
intellectuals because of his own lack of formal 
education. 

We have noted how the Garvey Movement 
turned the Negro’s attention to this world. This 
was accomplished not only by promising the Negro 
a paradise in the future in Africa; but through the 
invention of social distinctions and honors, the Ne- 
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gro was made somebody in his present environment. 
The humblest follower was one of the “Fellow- 
men of the Negro Race,” while the more distin- 
guished supporters were “Knights” and “Sirs.” 
The women were organized into the Black Cross 
Nurses and the men into the Great African Army. 
“A uniformed member of a Negro lodge paled in 
significance beside a soldier of the Army of Africa. 
A Negro might be a porter during the day, taking 
his orders from white men, but he was an officer in 
the Black Army when it assembled at night in 
Liberty Hall. Many a Negro went about his work 
singing in his heart that he was a member of the 
great army marching to ‘heights of achievements’.’”* 
Yet these extravagant claims were based upon the 
deep but unexpressed conviction in the minds of 
most Negroes that the white man has set certain 
limits to their rise in this country. 

In his half acknowledged antagonism towards 
Negro preachers and the soporific religion they 
served the masses, Garvey did not ignore its power- 
ful influence. In fact he endeavored to fuse the 
religious experience of the Negro with his own 
program. The symbolism associated with Christmas 
was made the sign of the birth of a Negro nation 
among the nations of the earth; while Easter be- 
came the symbol of a resurrected race. Nor did 
he overlook the opportunity to make his position 
appear similar to that of Jesus. According to him, 
his own people, especially the recognized Negro 
leaders, had incited the American authorities against 
him just as the Jews had incited the Roman authori- 
ties against Jesus. In this connection the idea of 
gaining a lost paradise appears as it does in most 
mass movements. ‘The “Redemption of Africa” 
became the battle cry. To his followers he 
trumpeted: “No one knows when the hour of 
Africa’s redemption cometh. It is in the wind. It 
is coming one day like a storm. It will be here. 
When that day comes, all Africa will stand to- 
gether.’ 

The messianic element in this movement is not 
altogether lacking, although it does not stand out 
prominently. When Garvey entered the prison in 
Atlanta, besides commending his wife to the care of 
his followers, he spoke of the possibility of his death 
as only a messiah would speak. Under the caption, 
“If I Die In Atlanta,” he bade his followers: 

“Look for me in the whirlwind or the storm, look 
for me all around you, for, with God’s grace, I 
shall come and bring with me the countless millions 
of black slaves who have died in America and the 
West Indies and the millions in Africa to aid you 
in the fight for liberty, freedom and life.’’* 

By this promise Garvey raised himself above mor- 
tals and made himself the Redeemer of the Black 
World. 

Many people are at a loss to understand how 
Garvey was able to attract supporters to a scheme 
which was manifestly infeasible and has been dis- 
credited by continued exposés of corruption and 


1 Garvey: A Mass Leader, The Nation, Vol, CXXIII, No. 
4189 by the writer, 


® Ibid 


bickering within the organization. But such tests 
of reasonableness can not be applied to schemes that 
attract crowds. Crowds, it has been said, never 
learn by experience. The reason is clear, for the 
crowd satisfies its vanity and longings in the beliefs 
it cherishes. Not only because of their longing for 
something to give meaning to their lives, but because 
of the scepticism about them, Negroes do not find 
the satisfaction that their fathers found in the prom- 
ise of heavenly abode to compensate for the woes 
of this world. They therefore offer a fine field 
for charlatans and fakirs of every description. This 
Movement has attracted many such men who give 
the black crowds the escape they are seeking. The 
work carried on by the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, which has 
been the subject of so many attacks by Garvey, has 
never attracted the crowd because it does not give 
the crowd an opportunity to show off in colors, 
parades, and self-glorification. The Association ap- 
peals to intelligent persons who are trying to attain 
tangible goals through cooperation. The same 
could be said of the Urban League. Dean Kelly 
Miller, it is said, once made the shrewd observation 
that the Negro pays for what he wants and begs 
for what he needs. This applies here as elsewhere. 
Those who support this Movement pay for it be- 
cause it gives them what they want—the identifica- 
tion with something that makes them feel like some- 
body among white people who have said they were 
nobody. 

Before concluding this brief interpretive sketch, 
we must add a few observations. Doubtless the 
World War with its shibboleths and stirrings of 
subject minorities offered a volume of suggestion 
that facilitated the Garvey Movement. Another 
factor that helped the Movement was the urbaniza- 
tion of the Negro that took place about the time. 
It is in the cities that mass movements are initiated. 
When the Negro lived in a rural environment he 
was not subject to mass suggestion except at the 
camp meeting and revival. 

One of the most picturesque phases of the Move- 
ment has been the glorification of blackness which 
has been made an attribute of the celestial hierarchy. 
To most observers this last fact has been simply a 
source of merriment. But Garvey showed a knowl- 
edge of social psychology when he invoked a black 
god to guide the destiny of the Negro. The God 
of Israel served the same purpose. Those whites 
who said they would rather go to hell than-to a 
heaven presided over by a black god, show what rela- 
tion the average man’s god must bear to him. The 
intellectual can laugh, if he will; but let him not 
forget the pragmatic value of such a symbol among 
the type of people Garvey was dealing with. 

The question is often asked, “Is Garvey sin- 
cere?” The same question might be asked of the 
McGee brothers of the Kentucky Revival and of 
evangelists in general. Although Garvey’s appeal 
has been more permanent, his methods have been 
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in many respects those of the evangelist. Just be- 
cause evangelists as a rule are well fed and free 
from material wants, it would be uncritical to put 
them all down as common swindlers. Likewise, 
with the evidence we have, we can not classify 


OME 90 years ago slavery was abolished in 

the British West Indies, and the former slaves 
and their immediate offspring found themselves in 
the midst of a most complex and exacting civiliza- 
tion. The problem that confronted these primitive 
people was whether they could survive in their new 
world, under conditions totally different from those 
under which they had previously lived. 

If they were capable of being permeated by the 
ideals of the new social order, and prove their adapt- 
ability to Western civilization, they would surely 
not revert to their primitive life, but make of them- 
selves Anglo-Saxons, Frenchmen, and Spaniards, of 
dark color. 

That the colored man in the West Indies has 
made a marvelous success of his opportunities, as 
limited as they have been, is the consensus of opinion 
of those who are most capable of passing judgment 
in a matter of this kind. He has undoubtedly con- 
tributed much to the refutation of the pseudo-scien- 
tific theory of the inherent inequalities existing 
among the various groups of mankind. He has 
surely justified the wildest imaginings and rhetori- 
cal exuberance of the abolitionists. 

Let us now deal with the particular, and see just 
what colored West Indians have done in the 
various fields of intellectual activity to justify the 
above mentioned generalizations. 

By reason of her geographic position, population, 
economic condition and other causes which are fac- 
tors in the development of any country, the Island 
of Jamaica is of outstanding importance; and ac- 
cording to the facts of research, she has produced the 
largest number of distinguished persons. 

Medicine: James Scott, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), 
surgeon and eye specialist; Alexander Lake, 
the most famous physician of his day; A. G. and 
A. J. McCatty, surgeons; E. E. Murray, M.B., 
B.S. (London), who has devoted much time to the 
study of cancer, Medical Officer of Health, Kings- 
ton; C. A. H. Thomson, M.B., B.C. (Cantab), 
Jamaica Scholar, some time Acting Government 
Bacteriologist; J. J. Edwards, M.D., C.M., 
L.R.C.P.&S., Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
Public Health (London), who rendered invaluable 
services to the government and people during the 
Alastrim epidemic of 1920; H. E. Bond, M.D.., 
C.M., LR.C.P.&S., Member of the British 
Medical Association, some time Acting Senior As- 
sistant Medical Officer at the Lunatic Asylum, 
author of “Causation and Treatment of Pellagra,” 


Some Prominent West Indians 


By A. M. WenveLt 


Garvey as such. He has failed to deal realistically 
with life as most so-called cranks, but he has ini- 
tiated a mass movement among Negroes because it 
appealed ‘to something that is in every crowd- 
minded man. 


in the Journal of Tropical Medicine and Hygien: 
(London), and Medical Record (New York), 
and “A Case of Porrencephaly” in the British 
Medical Journal, now engaged in the practice ot 
his profession in England; L. M. Moody, M.D., 
B.S., M.R.C.P., D.T.M.&H. (London), 
M.R.C.S. (Eng.), Huxley Prizeman in Physiology, 
winner of the Warneford & Leather Prize, Todd 
Prize for clinical medicine, Tanner Prize for 
Obstetrics, sometime Demonstrator in Physiology at 
Kings College, Bacteriologist, Kings College Hos- 
pital (London), former Government Bacteriologist, 
Jamacia; and Kenneth Ivan Melville, M.D., C.M., 
B.Sc. (McGill, 1926), Joseph Hill’s Prizeman, 
Sutherland & Holmes’ Gold Medalist, Research 
Fellow, Department of Pharmacology, member of 
Alpha Omega Alpha, stand out as having achieved 
distinction and added laurels to their race. 

Law: In Law we find the achievements of pio- 
neers like Lake, who was a Resident Magistrate 
for the Parish of Hanover for many years, Samuel 
Constantine Burke (the elder), formerly Crown 
Solicitor, Official Member of the Legislative Coun- 
cil, and a District Grand Master of the Scottish 
Masons, and Spencer Joseph, who was called from 
Jamaica to go to Bermuda to defend contract West 
Indian laborers who were being abused by their 
employers, still inspiring those who have come 
after them. Frederick Charles Tomlinson, B.A. 
(Cantab), Jamaica Scholar, Scholar Christ Col- 
lege (Cambridge), and former Member of the 
Legislative Council; Hector Archibald Josephs, 
B.A., L.L.B. (Cantab), LL.B. (London), K.C., 
Jamaica Scholar, first Prizeman in Law, Trinity 
Hall, 1892, now Attorney General of British 
Guiana; H. I. C. Brown, B.A. (Oxon), K.C., 
Jamaica Scholar, second class final honor, School 
of Jurisprudence, now Puisne Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature; N. W. Manley, mili- 
tary medalist, B.A., B.C.L. (Oxon), Rhodes 
Scholar; J. L. King, B.A., LL.B. (London), a 
former Acting Resident Magistrate, and J. A. G. 
Smith, of the Honorable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, 
K.C., Member of the Legislative Council, have 
gained such distinction that we find them recog- 
nized in England as representative leaders of the 
Bar of the British Empire. 

Theology: Outstanding theologians include 
Dr. W. Clarke Murray, formerly President of the 
Wesleyan Conference in the West Indies; Canon 
Samuel Purcel Hendrick, L.Th., M.A. (Dur- 
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ham), author of “Sketch of the History of the 
Cathedral of St. Jago de la Vega, Spanish Town,” 
who on many occasions acted as a deputation for 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, and 
who acted as Chaplain for the Society at Seelisburg, 
Switzerland, 1899, and Chaplain to the British 
Legation, Caracas, Venezuela, 1917; Guilford P. 
Thomson, student of Theology at Durham Uni- 
versity, winner of many scholarships and prizes, 
who was selected to represent the university at a 
conference of the International Universities League 
of Nations Union at Geneva in August of this 
year; T. Gordon Somers and T. A. Glasspole, 
famous pulpit orators, and E. Ethelred Brown, the 
only regularly ordained minister (colored) of the 
Unitarian Church. 

Education: Major W. H. Plant, Headmaster, 
Titchfield School, Member of the Board of Educa- 
tion, 1896 and 1914, a Government delegate to the 
International Conference on the Negro, at Tuske- 
gee, 1912; A. L. Walcott, former Principal of 
West Branch School; R. M. Murray, M.A. 
(Oxon), Rhodes Scholar, Headmaster Wolmer’s 
High School; A. A. Kennedy, B.A. (London), In- 
spector of Schools; F. C. Mercier, M.A. (Oxon), 
Rhodes Scholar, late Examiner in the Department 
of Education; J. J. Mills, Senior Tutor, Mico 
College; Miss Leila James, B.A. (London), now 
Headmistress of a private school in Bermuda, have 
made distinguished contributions to the cause of 
Education in the island. 

Engineering: James Parry, C.E., who, as City 
Surveyor, had much to do with the laying out of 
the streets of Kingston, and Charles P. Lazarus, 
late owner of the West End Foundry, who in 1870, 
assisted Sir Charles Bright in laying the submarine 
cable cannot be overlooked ; so also must mention be 
made of J. Edmestone Barnes, C.E., M.E., 
F.R.G.S., who laid down the boundary lines 
between Venezuela and British Guiana, and be- 
tween Liberia and adjacent British territories, 
author of several works, including ““The Economy 
of Life,” in the preface to which Mr. Joseph 
McCabe, internationally known English scholar, 
says: “It is significant of the time that in this 
book, a cultured African, the Hon. J. Ed. Barnes, 
should contribute to the drafting of this new 
economy of life. He is a practical engineer and 
a philosopher. He knows the Bible and _ its 
economy of life better than most Englishmen do; 
for he reads it in the original, yet he is equally 
familiar with modern literature. He is as much 
at home amongst cultivated people in London, 
Leipzig or Vienna, as amongst his racial brethren 
far in the interior of Africa; A. G. Nash, B.Sc., 
F.R.S., F.R.G.S., A.M.I.C.E., who has been en- 
gaged in various engineering enterprises in England, 
Scotland and Jamaica; Braham Judah, A.M.I.C.E., 
Assistant City Engineer, Kingston, designer of the 
offices of the Kingston General Commissioners, the 
St. George’s College and Engineer-in-charge of the 
construction of the Ferry Pumping Station and 
Inlake Works; George Alberga, C.E., who studied 
at McGill University, and after graduating taught 


in the School of Engineering there for some time. 

Let us pass in brief review the names and deeds 
of a few pioneers and contemporaries who may be 
classed as having rendered and are now rendering 
distinguished public service. Pages of matter could be 
written on the life and work of Mr. Edward Jor- 
dan, C.B., Editor of The Watchman. It ought 
to be sufficient to say, that his name must forever 
remain emblazoned across the pages of history as 
one of the staunchest and noblest champions of 
human rights and liberties. In Thome and Kim- 
ball’s “Emancipation in the West Indies,” 1838, 
page 360 we read. “Then Jordan issued a 
spirited circular in which he stated the extent of 
the coalition among the colored people, and in a 
tone of defiance, demanded the instant repeal of 
every restrictive law, the removal of every disability 
and the extension of complete political equality; de- 
claring, that if the demands were not complied with, 
the whole colored population would rise in arms, 
would proclaim freedom to their own slaves, insti- 
gate the slaves generally to rebellion, and then shout 
war and wage it, until the streets of Kingston 
should run blood. This bold piece of generalship 
succeeded. The terrified legislators huddled to- 
gether in the Assembly-Room, and swept away, at 
one blow, all restrictions, and gave the colored 
people entire enfranchisement.” There must also 
be mentioned George William Gordon, a Member 
of the House of Assembly, who suffered martyrdom 
in the cause of freedom, by hanging, as a result of 
Morant Bay Rebellion of 1865, at the hands of that 
fiend, Governor Eyr; David A. Corinaldi, who 
served as a member of the Legislative Council for 
23 years, and who was probably, with the excep- 
tion of Alexander Dixon, the most powerful and 
respected statesman of his time. And coming down, 
the names of the Hons. S. A. G. Cox, Fred R. 
Evans, H. A. L. Simpson, who, as Commissioner of 
the new corporate area of Kingston and St. Andrew, 
received an annual salary of ten thousand dollars; 
A. G. Nash, D. T. Wint, Rev. G. L. Young, and 
Rev. A. A. Barclay, a nominated member of the 
Legislative Council during the term of Sir Leslie 
Probyn, stand out among those who have fought 
with courage, honesty of conviction, and the highest 
sense of statesmanship for the general welfare of 
their island home. 

We ought never to forget to mention such dis- 
tinguished men as G. M. Nethersole, the Adminis- 
trator General; R. H. Fletcher, Postmaster Gen- 
eral ; the late Sergeant William J. Gordon, who won 
the Victoria Cross for an act of gallantry on the field 
of duty. It is said that when Her Majesty, Queen 
Victoria, awarded the V. C. to Gordon, she ex- 
pressed her wish that he never should be tried by 
Court Martial if the occasion should ever arise. 
He went to England during the Queen’s Diamond 
Jubilee, and was summoned to Windsor Castle and 
received by Her Majesty. 

Other outstanding contributors to West Indian 
and world advancement, of Jamaican birth, in- 
clude John Brown Russwurm, the first colored man 
to graduate from an American college and the first 
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colored man who published a newspaper in Amer- 
ica, Freedom’s Journal; Francis Williams, educator 
and poet, who composed several poems in Latin, 
one of which was translated and published by Long, 
in his History of Jamaica, 1774; Peter Ogden, 
organizer of the first Odd Fellow’s Lodge for 
Negroes in New York City; Richard Hill, author 
of more than ten works on Natural Science. 
Zoology, etc.; Theophilus E. Samuel Scholes, M.D., 
author of “Chamberlain and Chamberlainism” and 
that scholarly work “Glimpses of the Ages,” which, 
though published only in part, is a stern rebuke and 
an irrefutable answer to the thesis of Chamberlain's 
“Foundations of the Nineteenth Century;”’ Henry 
Nation, pianist, who played before distinguished 
audiences in the Royal Albert Hall, London; Miss 
E. A. F. Manhertz, now Mrs. W. A. Domingo, 
Licentiate of the Associated Boards of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and the Royal College of Music 
(London), who has made many appearances at 
Aeolian Hall, and who holds an open invitation 
to broadcast over the air from station WHN, New 
York City; Claude McKay, poet; L. Foster Davis, 
Deputy Town Clerk, Kingston, and one time Gen- 
eral Manager of the West India Electric Company ; 
E. A. Glen Campbell, M.R.S.I. (London), Chief 
Sanitary Officer, Kingston, author of “Sanitation in 
the Tropics,” ““The Housing Problem of the Hum- 
ble Classes in Jamaica,” “Our Food Supply and the 
Necessity for Protection,” “Sanitation in its Rela- 
tion to Civic Life,” and other important works on 
health and hygiene, all of which have received the 
highest commendation in England; the Hon. H. G. 
DeLisser, C.M.G., O.B.E., author of many bril- 
liant works, editor of The Gleaner, who may be 
aptly described by an appellation similar to the one 
which Anatole France used to compliment H. G. 
Wells: He is the greatest intellectual force in the 
British West Indies (Anatole France referred to 
Wells as “the greatest intellectual force in the Eng- 
lish-speaking world’’) ; N. A. Parker, editor of the 
Jamaica Mail; Stephen Hill, publicist, and editor 
of “Who’s Who in Jamaica.” 

There should be mentioned also that gentle and 
Christian lady, whose name could not be obtained 
in time for this article, who served in the Crimean 
War, with Florence Nightingale, and who may be 
considered a co-founder of the nursing profession. 

In athletics, the achievements of B. M. Clarke, 
who won the Tennis Championship from colored 
Americans in 1920; and Granville, the champion 
walker, who represented Canada at the Olympic 
Games, are deserving of mention. 

Financiers and business men like the late George 
Steibel, C.M.G., J. Sadler, the Goffe Brothers, 
the Brownie Brothers, C. E. Johnson, and Astley 
Clerk, owner of the Cowen Music Rooms, all of 
whom have amassed large fortunes, are entitled to 
recognition in a work of this nature. 

British Guiana shares equal distinction with any 
of its sisters in the geniuses it has produced. In 
Medicine, the career of the late Rev. Dr. J. E. 
London, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S.,_ L.S.A., 
F.C.S., etc., who is said to have been the first full 


blooded Negro to practice his profession in the 
colony, and whose influence reached far beyond the 
limits of his especial interests—theology and medi- 
cine; and who was one of the most highly respected 
citizens of the country, is outstanding. Then there 
are Frederick T. Wills, M.D., Ch.B., who as head 
of the Leper Colony, made extensive studies of 
leprosy and received the M.D. degree (in absentia) 
from Edinburgh University for a learned thesis on 
that disease; Josiah Steven Nedd, noted surgeon, of 
Trinity College, Toronto, and Edinburgh, who 
acted on many occasions as Resident Surgeon of the 
Georgetown Hospital; J. T. Ford, Professor of 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat diseases in Meharry 
Medical College, and P. M. H. Savory, M.D.., 
C.M. (McGill), Holmes’ Gold Medalist, who 
rendered excellent professional services during the 
influenza epidemic at Grand Mere, Quebec, who 
have made their mark in the world. 

The noted lawyers, Patrick Dargan, who, as 
Senior Member of the Court of Policy, received 
special compliments from Sir James Alexander 
Swettenham, a former governor, for his great abil- 
ity and intelligence; A. B. Brown, of Middle 
Temple, who has served as Senior Member of the 
Court of Policy for fully 25 years, and who was 
considered a most remarkable legislator; O. E. L. 
Sharples, M.A., L.L.B. (Cantab), a Resident 
Magistrate, and D. M. Hudson, a former Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court, have contributed their 
share to West Indian achievement. 

Kinsel Joseph ranks high as an educator and 
organist. He was awarded a Gold Medal for play- 
ing before Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, and was 
organist at the Pro-Cathedral of British Guiana. 
Egbert Martin, author of ‘‘Leo’s Poetical Works,” 
published in England, in 1883, will always main- 
tain his position as one of the inspiring singers of 
all time. It was Martin who, in an open competi- 
tion throughout the British Empire, won the right 
to contribute two verses to the National Anthem 
used at Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee in 1887, for 
which he won Gold Medals. 

From Barbados have come some of our most 
remarkable men. The career of Sir Conrad Reeves, 
late Chief Justice of Barbados, who fought to pre- 
serve the representative institutions of his country, 
is too well known universally to be discussed at 
length. D. Augustus Straker, LL.D., Inspector of 
Customs, Charleston, S. C., 1875, Special Agent 
of the U. S. Treasury Department 1882, Dean of, 
and Professor in, the Department of Law, Allen 
University, Columbia, S$. C.; S. J. Prescod, editor 
of the New Times, a _ scholar, who _ fought 
with all sincerity and determination for the repre- 
sentative institutions which his country now enjoys; 
Prince Hall, founder of Free Masonry among 
Negroes in the United States; Hon Arthur Barclay, 
a former President of the Republic of Liberia; Dr. 
York Russell, distinguished alike as a scholar and 
physician, who passed his years in service in New 
York City; and Walter Reece, Solicitor General of 
the Island, are men whose achievements will ever 
live to inspire others of their race in their upward 
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climb. Captain Douglas, Jonathan Elder, Ross 
Crawford and Haywood, are financiers and busi- 
ness men who should be remembered. 

Dr. Marcus Wheatland, the X-Ray specialist of 
Newport, R. I., and Dr. Ernest F. Alleyne, B.S., 
M.D., Professor of Obstetrics in Meharry Medical 
College, who has just invented a Gynecological in- 
strument which facilitates examination, operation 
and delivery in the home; the late W. T. Linton, 
of the Continuation School in Kingston, Jamaica, 
and Joseph Walcott, welterweight champion of the 
world, are worthy of special mention. 

Trinidad has contributed Sylvester Williams, 
B.A., L.L.B., founder of the Pan African Con- 
gress; J. J. Thomas, author of “Creole Grammar” 
and “Froudacity,” a reply to James Anthony 
Froude’s vulgar attack on the West Indies; M. 
Zumba Lazarre, and Scipio Pollard, Barristers-at- 
Law, and fighters for human freedom; A. H. 
Maloney, author, and Professor of Psychology at 
Wilberforce University, and Dr. A. A. Bruere, 
Professor of Bacteriology, McGill University, who 
is considered the greatest authority on his subject 
in the Dominion of Canada, all of whom stand in 
the front rank with other men of achievement. 

Mr. T. A. Marryshaw, of Grenada, editor of 
The West Indian, author of “Cycles of Civiliza- 
tion,” is another of the great living figures in the 
West Indies. 

Antigua and St. Kitts, in comparison with the 
larger colonies, seem to have outdistanced them in 
the production of famous minds. ‘The names of 
Hon. Clement Malone, of Middle Temple, Member 
of the St. Kitts-Nevis Legislative Council, prom- 
inent reformer; Reginald Malone, M.D., C.M. 
(MeGill), Sutherland & Holmes’ Gold Medalist, 
Assistant Director of the Pasteur Institute, Bom- 
hay, India; Dr. S. B. Jones, B.A. (London and 
Durham), who received the O.B.E. for the Public 
Health measures he adopted in Anguilla during the 
epidemic of Alastrim, which proved of much value 
to the Health Officers of neighboring islands in pre- 
venting the spread of the disease; Dr. W. S. Quin- 
land, of Howard and Harvard Universities, and 
Professor of Pathology in Meharry Medical Col- 
lege; Melville Duport, B.S.A., M.Sc., Ph.D., etc., 
Professor of Entomology at the McDonald 
College, McGill University, Archdeacon Farquhar, 
of the Episcopal Church in Sierra Leone, all repre- 
sent distinguished achievements that inspire pride 
and satisfaction. 

Some of the history makers of St. Thomas are 
Denmark Vesey, who planned to free the slaves of 
Charleston, S. C., by what was considered “the most 
elaborate insurrectionary project ever formed by 
American slaves, and came the nearest to a terrible 
success,” and Edward Wilmont Blyden, D.D., 
LL.D., scholar and linguist, author of “Chris- 
tianity, Islam and the Negro Race’, “African 
Life and Customs”, “The Arabic Bible in the 
Soudan”, “West Africa Before Europe”, who is 
perhaps the most scholarly black man the race 
has produced, Blyden was Liberian Minister to 


London and enjoyed the confidence and friendship 
of England’s great Liberal statesman, W. E. Glad- 
stone. 

In Rev. Dr. J. Robert Love, theologian, pub- 
licist, orator and reformer, who resided in Jamaica 
for several years, and whose works “Romanism is 
Not Christianity,” and “St. Peter’s True Position in 
the Church” created a sensation in their day, Nas- 
sau, Bahama Islands, has given to the West Indies 
one of its most outstanding thinkers. Captain 
Joshua Cockburn, Master Mariner (London) and 
the Hon. Thaddeus Augustus Toote, Barrister-at- 
Law, Member of the House of Assembly and some- 
times Acting Attorney General, are also from Nas- 
sau, the ranking equals in every way of their 
fellow colonials. 

Fairweather of the Treasury Department of 
British Honduras is another prominent name in 
West Indian history. 

In the United States, West Indians have also 
achieved much in the professions and business, and 
have contributed their quota to the advancement 
of their particular communities. The names of 
Bishops Small and Alleyne of the A. M. E. Zion 
Church and Bishop William Derrick of the A. M. 
E. Church, Hubert H. Harrison, philosopher, 
scholar, author; Arthur A. Schomburg, collector of 
ancient and modern literature on the Negro; Rev. 
Charles D. Martin, D.D., who possesses the largest 
private collection of books on the Negro, theology, 
and philosophy, in New York; James S. Watson, 
Special Assistant Corporation Counsel of New 
York City; James P. Ifil, Sydney T. Christian, 
Counsellors-at-Law ; E. Elliott Rawlins, James Wil- 
son, F. T. Reid, H. H. James, Godfrey Nurse, 
Lucien Brown, Harold L. Ellis, R. A. Taylor, and 
J. Waterton Saunders, physicians, are well known. 
Mention should also be made of H. S. Warner and 
A. A. Austin, real estate operators; S. H. Pottinger, 
T. E. Hanson, L. A. Corbin, Dentists; H. G. De- 
Passo, Contractor and Builder, who has erected 
some of the finest structures in New York City; 
Samuel Irving, Contractor, who was awarded the 
contract for laying the foundations of the Columbia 
Presbyterian Medical Centre; J. S. Reid, holder 
of two U. S. patents on mechanical inventions, and 
discoverer of a secret process for removing the 
shiny effect from clothing; and J. A. Rogers, author 
of “From Superman to Man” and other works, are 
among those who tower above the heads of many 
of their countrymen. 

It is hardly necessary to point out how outstand- 
ing these achievements really are if one takes into 
account the opposing forces against which these 
people had to struggle. In the field of pure and 
applied science, West Indians have not done any- 
thing worthy of mention, but this failure is easily 
explained as the result of lack of proper facilities. 
The real foundations upon which permanent and 
progressive civilizations must rest are being laid. 
And if in the first 90 years so much has been accom- 
plished, what of the next century? 
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HAVE been reading Mr. Eric Walrond’s 

“Tropic Death”—a collection of short stories 
just brought out by Boni and Liveright. My 
ultimate impression of the book is rather paradoxi- 
cal. It seems to me that what stands in the way 
of the book, as a work of art, is its chief feature 
of interest and importance: to wit, its language. 
Mr. Walrond is using a raw instrument—a lan- 
guage whose relation with literary English is not 
organic at all. And the very fact that his instru- 
ment is raw, unwieldy, forces his attention so hyp- 
notically to it, that some of the life-energy is drawn 
from the tales he tells. ‘The reader, too, finds 
himself thinking of Mr. Walrond’s language: finds 
himself seeing (and often being moved by) Mr. 
Walrond’s words, rather than by the pictures and 
the dramas they are supposed to flesh. 

I do not know Mr. Walrond’s age: but I think 
this is his first book. And I should say, that the 
deep zxsthetic fault I find in it is the highest sort 
of promise. That he has stories to tell is clear 
enough. ‘That he has not successfully—or at least 
not organically—told them here is due to his pre- 
occupation with ground work ;—with what is indeed 
today the American artist’s basal task, as it was, 
when Whitman wrote his magnificent Primer on the 
American language. 

I find that I know nothing about Mr. Walrond’s 
background.” I do not know even if that back- 
ground is “American” in the restrictive sense of 
the word employed by citizens of the United States. 
I suspect he comes from the West Indies: and in 
this case, his background is probably English. I 
find myself hoping that this is so. For if it is, my 
own claim about the true and whole America is 
strengthened. I should like to think that Mr. 
Walrond speaks English with a London accent, and 
that his grandfather was a British Squire who drank 
small beer at breakfast. For if this is so, the Ameri- 
canism of Eric Walrond is all the more convincing: 
his profound affinity in language and in language- 
sense with the rest of us—whose background may be 
Scandinavian or Russian or Jewish or Spanish be- 
comes less possibly accidental, more certainly the 
result of an organic occurrence in our cultural 
world. 

The superficial elements in this book “Tropic 
Death” strike me indeed as not American at all. 
Everything I do not like about it strikes me as not 
American. I find here taints of what I might call 


In Our American Language 


By Wa.po FRANK 


the Vanity Fair school: cleverisms, forcednesses, de- 
votions to brash effects for their own sake, which 
bungling American writers have tried to naturalize 
from the sophisticated schools of France and Eng- 
land. No matter. Although I found many words 
and phrases which brought to my reminiscent lips 
such syllables as Conrad, Cocteau, Huxley, it was 
clear enough to me that these pages were American: 
that no one but an American could feel and form 
language like that upon these pages. 

Recognition is swift and instinctive: to explain 
it is hard. We meet the brother of a friend. We 
say, assuredly enough, “You look like my friend's 
brother.” But if we must analyze aloud our cer- 
tainty, we are liable to be stumped. How can | 
make clear that the basis of this book—the very 
substance of its language—relates it to Poe, Mel- 
ville, Thoreau even—and to their contemporary 
successors: excludes it radically, moreover, from the 
noble and long lineage of English literary prose? 

There is, for one thing, the matter of accent. 
There is, for another, the matter of swift, angular 
approach to his subject. The American author 
comes up to his vision from a different angle: his 
approach is not curved, not gradual, but swift and 
abrupt. What he finally sees moreover, is not an 
analyzed, dimensioned object but an unanalyzed 
whole. English prose gives you a Cube, for in- 
stance, as a geometric figure, holding its planes and 
its angles. American prose gives you that Cube 
as a blunt hard impact. And of course, I realize 
that if this is American prose, Henry James—to 
take an illustrious example—is not American at all, 
but English. Mr. Walrond who, for all I know, 
may be a subject of the King, is in his language an 
American. And I hereby claim him! 

Wherefore, having cavalierly made him my 
brother, I claim the right to scold him. I don’t 
like your sophistications, brother Walrond. I wish 
you'd realize that you'll wield your noble youthful 
language better if you'll take it easier. Perhaps 
one of your ancestors was a Caribbean peasant. 
When he wielded the hoe or the knife, did he not 
grasp it loose in his brown hand? Do you like- 
wise with your language. Let your fine instrument 
lie easy in a palm half-open. I prophecy that forth- 
way a miracle will happen. Your story will open, 
too. It will achieve overtones, undertones, vistas, 
dimensions—which in this book it lacks. 
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IKE the wings of a bird so is the relation of 

dancing to music; they are the wings that give 
such cheerfulness to our race, the one is interwoven 
into the other. “When the rhythm of motion be- 
came the rhythm of emotion,” in the legendary days 
of the Greeks, it is told that music was born at the 
sound of hammers on the anvils, but this must 
have had its birth among the Zulus famous for being 
the earliest smelters of iron. 

The African brought to America among _ his 
patrimony musical instruments. This is testified to 
by a perusal of such works as Hans Sloane on 
Jamaica, Stedman on Surinam and others. The 
African fetiches with their religious dancing has had 
its counterpart in the Voodoo ceremonies in Haiti 
and the Nanigoz societies of Cuba, known to exist 
in those islands as late as 1890. It is quite true that 
the Church, not knowing the true interpretation of 
music and dancing carried on by the African, has 
dubbed it with the term savagery. 

Some claim that dancing was common to the 
aborigines of the New World and we know that it 
was the heritage of Africa from the hoary ages. We 
are reminded that in the various ancient countries 
music was considered sacred in Egypt, mystic in 
Israel, heroic in Greece, lascivious in Rome and 
barbarous in the north of Europe. It has been 
symbolic in one or other parts of the world. Danc- 
ing has given us all kinds of hobbies from Cato the 
Censor to Mazarin, from Messoline to Salome. 

The Africans who were brought from the West 
Coast of Africa were persons of excellent physique 
and with them came the drums producing the weird 
sounds peculiar to Africa and which gave such 
quaint expression to the tune that no tribe is with- 
out its component drum parts. The Spaniards with 
their guitars, the Indians with their tom-toms and 
the Africans with their drums have given us the 
characteristics of each race. 

The dance, that delightful capricious and capti- 
vating operation of exercises with its rhythm that 
gives expression and pleasure to the body has been 
the oracle, making music the art of expressing our 
emotions. From the rude dances of the past cen- 
turies in which Africans in the islands beyond the 
seas could be seen symbolizing the poetry of 
motion, to the modern dances of today modified by 
European contact and civilization, the African has 
lost in America much of his originality, and yet we 
are told that many tribal dances of Africa cannot 
be surpassed for their beauty of motion and martial 
expression. 

In North America the Negroes have been forced, 
due to the peculiar conditions, to express their cap- 
tivity with songs of sorrow which in time were car- 
ried into the church, or, better said, in keeping with 
Egyptian tradition, lifted to the ideals of sacredness. 


West Indian Composers and Musicians 


By A. A. ScHOMBURG 
Excerpts from an album of historical sketches and essays 


In the West Indies and South America the ascend- 
ancy of the Church of Rome in the Spanish speak- 
ing countries, and the Protestant Episcopal in those 
under Great Britain, with their measure of tolera- 
tion in which the church opened its door to Chris- 
tianize its slaves and freedmen with their rituals and 
hymnals, effectively destroyed in the years of its 
enforcement whatever aboriginal chants and songs 
these people did have. In many islands it was 
against the law to sing in other than the language 
spoken and drums were forbidden to be played ex- 
cept on special occasions. The Europeans have suc- 
ceeded in sending the Indians to be gathered to the 
land of his fathers. 

That the Negro is musical has been conceded 
for ages; his adaptability to the science of music is 
well known, no matter whether he comes from 
Dahomey or Timbuctoo. 

It is a remarkable curiosity to know that 
Ignatius Sancho, who was ridiculed by Thomas Jef- 
ferson and befriended by Garrick, Laurence Sterne 
and Mortimer, “who came often to consult him,” 
had while in London written a treatise on “The 
Theory of Music,” printed and dedicated to the 
Royal Princess. This extraordinary Negro was 
born during 1727 on a slave-ship from Guinea to 
Cartagena. 

How the violin got over to the West Indies and 
South America is not well known except that among 
the many soldiers scattered through the islands and 
the mainland it was carried with their regimental 
bands. There seems to be a dearth of material, but 
the regiments of Negro troops had bands and the 
musicians were adept in playing the music of those 
days for the entertainment of officers. Bryan Ed- 
wards, the historian, speaks well of those Negro 
musicians in his history. 

The earliest Negro violin player of reputation 
in America appears to be Claudio de Salas Brindis. 
He was born at Havana in October, 1800, and 
was well known for his eccentricities. Bellini, who 
has called the Cuban dance a “gracious musical 
crazy-patch,” never had a better nor a more faith- 
ful or constant interpreter than Brindis. Even to 
this day many remember with pleasure, and imitate, 
the variations created by this remarkable Negro. He 
is noted in military history, having attained to the 
distinction of a lieutenantcy in the Battalion of 
Faithful Blacks of Havana. He had a protector in 
the person of Count of Casa Bayana, for he was 
brother of breast to one of their offspring. He has 
won great honors in the art of arms as well as in 
music. He studied under Mezstro Ignacio Calvo 


and his popularity, which commenced in 1825, 
eclipsed that of his music teacher while competing 
for a prize which he won before Professor Ulpiano, 
director of orchestra. 
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It is said Brindis won more sympathy on account 
of his friendship rather than by his violin bow; by 
his pleasantness he was not as it were looked upea 
as a Negro; most everybody would stop and grasp 
his hands, he dressed with immaculate neatness; 
added to this were his brilliant musical conceptions 
which resounded in the most exclusive homes of 
Havanese aristocracy. 

When the banquet was tendered to General 
Bertrant young Brindis showed his discovered musi- 
cal ability to be of a high order; so much so that 
it attracted the notice of Marshal Bertrant, who 
paid an enthusiastic eulogium, and the ladies ac- 
claimed him with honors. Brindis at his first op- 
portunity dedicated a musical composition to this 
gifted soldier. No less was the triumph he received 
at the official banquet given by the military to Gen- 
eral Tacon when the Honorable Municipality 
granted Brindis the title of Mzstro Composer and 
Director of orchestra, and he had filled all such 
positions in nearly all the Philharmonic Societies up 
to the year 1844, when General O'Donnell made 
him suffer imprisonment, but General Concha, who 
succeeded him in command of the island, freed him, 
and, though old and weak in his sight, he was re- 
stored to his old profession. He was able to create 
another orchestra, for the first perished in the 
“Escalera,” the punishment meted out to the 
Negroes in 1844 when the great Negro poet 
Placido paid with death his life. But Brindis never 
did regain his health; his two sons, who he said 
would be the musical hope of Cuba, were called the 
miniature musicians and became afterwards musi- 
cians of note. Brindis de Sala died blind and poor 
on December 17, 1872. He set to music an operetta 
called “The Matrimonial Yoke,” but not even its 
melodies, which were dedicated to Captain General 
Concha and printed at Havana in 1854, have at- 
tained to popular favor. 

During the lifetime of Brindis in the city of 
Matanzas there was born on January 17th, 1836, 
from humble but respectable parents, a boy known 
as Jose Silvestre Lafitte White. He studied music 
under his father and the Negro musician, J. M. 
Roman. When less than four years of age he could 
play on the violin, at eight he could interpret music 
and at fifteen he composed a Mass for the orchestra 
of the Catholic Church at Matanzas, where he or- 
ganized a band on March 21, 1855; when 19 he 
gave his first concert in the said city and was ac- 
companied at the piano by the celebrated Gottschalk, 
at which time he played the Grand Phantasy of 
Osborn and Beriot on themes of William Tell and 
also the difficult piece of the Carnival of Venice with 
its 16 variations; he was each time accompanied by 
the same famous pianist. He left Havana for 
Havre in 1856, and reached Paris, where, before 
60 professors, he played and gained admittance to 
the Paris Conservatory of Music in this great musi- 
cal center. In July of the same year against 39 op- 
posing candidates he won the first prize and due to 
this was honored with the title of Director interim 
of said institute, by absence of Prof. Alard. ‘The 
“Gazette Musicale” for August 5, 1857, said: “In 


one year a conservatory candidate has climbed until 
he has won the highest praise of the greatest violin- 
ists that are known in Europe’’, and he was praised 
by Alard, Gounod, Thomas, Rossini and by the 
French press. White returned to Cuba after an ab- 
sence of 18 years and gave concerts in Havana and 


Matanzas. He was established in Paris during 
1860, where Rossini after hearing him play said, 
“Permit me to express the joy that I felt when you 
played in the home of my friend, Mr. David, you: 
warmth of execution, the sentiment, the elegance, 
the brilliancy of the school to which you belong, 
are qualities in an artist like yourself in which the 
French School can feel proud.” He played before 
Count Newerkerker and Rossini at the Hotel de 
Ville with splendid style the Mendelssohn Concerto 
and the Phantasy of Paganini, and from his own 
work he played a Bolero for violin and orchestra 
very well orchestrated and full of felicitous melo- 
dies. When in Madrid the Spanish King decorated 
him with the cross of Charles II] and the Queen 
presented him with a memento set in diamonds, and 
when he played before the French monarchs he was 
decorated with the Legion d’ Honeur; in Caracas 
the President placed on his coat the order of the 
Bust of Bolivar. He afterwards became Directo: 
of the Conservatory of Brazil and was tutor during 
the Empire of the Emperor’s children. Paganini’s 
famous violin, the double-swan, presented to him 
by Dom Pedro, was recently quoted at $20,000 in 
New York City. 

While White was reaping a harvest of well de- 
served glory, Brindis de Sala’s son, one of the 
miniature artists whose father had declared him to 
be a musical hope, was realizing the prophecy; his 
name was Claudio Jose Domingo Brindis and he 
was born in Havana, Cuba, August 4, 1852, studied 
under his father and when ten years of age made his 
debut before the Havana Lyceum. He continued 
to study his violin under Vandergutt and was sent 
by his father to Paris, where his masters were 
Charles Dancla and David Leipzick, and he had 
as counsellors such persons as Leonard and Sivoni. 
While in the Paris Conservatory he won the first 
prize. “Le Siecle’ and “L’Art Musicale” and 
other Parisian newspapers paid him enthusiastic 
praises. From here he continued studying in the 
Conservatory and Scala of Milan, in the Royal 
Teatro of Turin as well as in Florence and Prussia. 
He won laurels in Berlin, St. Petrograd and Lon- 
don and was called the Negro Paganini. 

The eminent critic, Oscar Commertant, in the 
newspaper, “Le Siecle,” said, “He is an artist of 
great talent and in all the concerts in which he has 
been heard in Paris and in foreign countries he has 
received the greatest praise. We might say that an 
unseen hand plucks from the instrument the most 
sublime notes, making them appear as if they came 
from heaven.” 

In Berlin, according to the programme issued at 
his concert, he was called the “King of Octaves,” 
and Weber, the critic for the “Temps,” assured 
us that “no one better than Brindis knew how to 
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take hold of his auditory and dominate it com- 
pletely.” 

He returned to America in 1875 with the title 
of Director of the Conservatory of Haiti, which he 
resigned after having organized it. He played 
throughout the South and Central America. ‘The 
“19th Century of Mexico,” speaking of White and 
Brindis, said, “Mr. Brindis de Sala is not of the 
school of Mr. White; this classic par excellence 
showed a profound knowledge of his art, Mr. Brin- 
dis de Sala reveals a wonderful spontaneity in his 
creations and an audacity in his style worthy of 
his great talents as an artist.” 

The “Courriere de Florence,” Italy, says, 
“Chevalier Brindis de Sala is a young Negro, per- 
tectly black, a son of Cuba of extraordinary talent, 
of a handsome and sympathetic appearance, it is 
said he speaks seven languages; he played last night, 
during the intermission of the Opera, two pieces 
on the violin. The young Negro was a revelation and 
filled with enthusiasm the audience. He is a violin- 
ist of admirable activity, his bowing is very quick 
and at the same time full of energy that carries the 
impression, the impetus characteristic of his race, 
he feels and feels with a passion that is shown in 
his eyes which have an electric expression.” The 
“Gazette dei Teatro de Milan” says, ““Two nights 
ago in the Teatro of Manzoni during the intermis- 
sion of the Opera the celebrated violin concertist 
Chevalier Brindis de Sala delighted us with the 
magnificent sound of his instrument. Brindis de 
Sala is a sympathetic Negro of a vivid look and in- 
telligence. As a concertist he merits the fame that 
precedes him, he pulls from the violin the sweetest 
sounds and passionate feelings, though, in the most 
difficult variations, he preserves a security, a good 
taste and purity of intonation most enviable.” He 
was honored by royalty and died in poverty. 

His brother, Jose de Rosario Sala, was also a 
noted violinist, who resided in London. 

The next pe:son who can be said to have at- 
tained the distinction of notability was Jose Mer- 
cedes Betancourt, a Negro born in Puerto Principe, 
Cuba. He was a violinist and professor of music 
and director for many years of the orchestra of his 
city, which was known as Santa Babel. If he had 
been educated in a conservatory, as was said by his 


critics, he would have been one of the glories of 
Cuba. The critics who heard his compositions have 
praised him, nevertheless. During the year 1861 he 
published a book containing some of his best com- 
positions under the name “Echoes of Tinima,” and 
dedicated it to the Countess of San Antonio, wife 
of General Serrano, who was then Governor of the 
Island. He died February 23, 1866. 

Juan de Dios Alfonso was a Havanese director 
of orchestra and a famous clarinet player and was 
as famous as the elder Brindis; he was a composer 
of profane music and died in Guanabacoa in June, 
1877. Then there was Luis Jimenez, a pianist of 
note, who studied and graduated from a German 
conservatory of music. 

In Humacao, Porto Rico, a young colored girl 
showed such remarkable musical skill that the local 
papers started a subscription to raise funds to aid 
in the completion of her musical education in Paris. 
The funds were raised and Anita Otero, the first 
colored girl from Porto Rico entered the Conserva- 
tory of Paris and graduated with honors. 

Raimundo Valenzuela conducted a music school 
in Havana and was choir master to the churches in 
arranging the sacred music for their festivities. It 
is said that more than fifteen churches were under 
his immediate jurisdiction. Then there was Jose 
Maria Pacheco, Julian Rojas, Francisco Rendon 
and among them Evaristo Quiros, the Dean of the 
Maestros de Musica, whose clientele was composed 
of whites and blacks. 

In the orchestras of Cuba and Porto Rico when- 
ever the Operas that came from Europe were staged 
it was not an uncommon sight to see among the 
musicians a large number of Negroes who in private 
life were masters of their respective branches of 
music. In these orchestras and Philharmonic Socie- 
ties the Negroes were admitted, not because of their 
color or race, but because of their character and 
efficiency in their respective vocations, which was the 
rule in those countries rather than the exception. 

No music was more popular when I was a boy 
than a “bomba” dance, the drum seemed to be the 
leading instrument and the people would flock to 
those innocent and pleasurable enjoyments which 
gave the body such splendid exercise. 

* (Continued on page 363) 


West Indian-American Relations 


A Symposium 


T this time when American and West Indian 
Negroes truly desire to forget the strained rela- 
tions of the past with all the misunderstandings and 
animosities, and to work together in the best interests of 
all, it would almost be a crime for any man, either 
by spoken or written word, to help, however remotely, 
to rekindle the smoldering embers of unfriendliness. 
But as smoldering embers are dangerous because 
they may by accident be rekindled if their presence is 
unknown or ignored it is wise at times to call atten- 
tion to them to the end that they may be smothered 
beyond all possibility of rekindlement. 
As far as I am able to judge from what I have 


heard and from what I have myself observed the re- 
sponsibility for the unsatisfactory relations of the 
past seems to rest in almost equal measure on both 
parties in the conflict. The American Negro failed to 
discriminate between the different classes of West 
Indians, and thus mistakenly judged the best by the 
worst. This mistaken judgment engendered a feeling 
of contemptuous superiority. Later when the more 
intellectual and more cultured West Indian compelled 
recognition contempt gave place to jealousy. The 
West Indian, on this part, especially the intellectual 
and cultured, also erred in this failure to discriminate, 
and was on the whole much too self-assertive, and in 
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great measure by his words and conduct intensified the 
prevailing antagonism. 

Time has, however, brought its healing; and in 
spite of instances here and there when the West 
Indian is forced by his American brother to conclude 
that he would have fared better if he were an Ameri- 
can, there is unmistakable evidence of a pleasing 
change. 

I believe that West Indians of every class are now 
more than ever in the mood to get together and work 
together with their American brethren. If the 
Americans will but remove the last lingering remains 
of misunderstanding, suspicion and jealousy, forget as 
much as possible the accident of geographical origin, 
and show more of the spirit of the kindly host, I am 
strongly of the opinion that in a few years the relations 
between American and West Indian Negroes will have 
become so genuinely cordial and so mutually helpful 
that all which will remain of the present smoldering 
embers of unfriendliness will not be even the ashes 
but merely the faded memory of an outgrown past. 

ETHELRED Brown. 


In approaching the problems growing out of West 
Indian and American relations I can think of several 
points which, if observed, might tend to remove any 
causes of misunderstanding or differences of interests 
on the part of the American and West Indian 
Negroes. 

The American Negro and the West Indian Negro 
are of one blood. They are similarly disadvantaged, 
being the weaker minority groups—parts of empires 
controlled by Europeans who are out of sympathy with 
or indifferent to the progress of the darker races. 
The Negroes of this country were freed from slavery 
at a period later than those of the British West 
Indies and as a group have not developed quite as 
independent a spirit as have the West Indians. Thus 
the West Indians who have come to New York City 
have struck out for themselves in business, in the 
sports, and in many of the professional, cultural and 
intellectual pursuits in a manner which should elicit 
the admiration of their fellow Negroes who happen 
to be of American birth. 

On the other hand, the American Negroes are dis- 
tributed all over our land and are not confined to the 


GOLD October has now given way to the crisp 
call of November and with acceleration akin to 
that which goes surging through our blood these sharp 
autumn days the news about Negroes and what they 
are doing, as well as what is being done about them, 
piles higher and higher. . Deep River, the all- 
American opera or rather operetta, as some of our 
more fastidious musical critics would have it, has 
appeared on Broadway in one and the same week with 
Black Boy . . . both of these two vehicles feature 
the Negro. . . There is a deal of satisfaction in 


the fact that New York news sheets have given so 
much space to the discussion of the former, although 
little or nothing has been said of the fact that most of 
the players in the piece are Negroes. Some meagre 
praise is given to Julius Bledsoe, whose rich voice is a 
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larger cities and have by contact with problems and by 
experiments with them developed a “modus vivendi” 
which stands them in good stead while making 
progress in an unsympathetic environment. Each 
group has much to contribute one to the other and 
there should be no points of difference or feeling other 
than sympathy between them. Unfortunately, the 
West Indians are not inclined to seek naturalization 
and the franchise. They know that as foreigners they 
can appeal to their mother country for relief in case 
of unusual injustices, while the American Negro in 
the case of lynching, mob violence or other injustice 
has no appeal except to unsympathetic and most often 
actionless law enforcement officials. The West Indian 
is too often inclined to be controversial and the Ameri- 
can Negro is too often inclined to be critical and sar- 
castic in referring to his West Indian brother. 

I think that the best example of the possibility of 
cooperation between the American and West Indian 
Negro has been seen in the development of the Ameri- 
can Tennis Association, an organization which has 
become one of the greatest forces for good fellow- 
ship in the social world existing among Negroes in 
this country. Unquestionably, the West Indians in 
New York have been the moving spirit in developing 
this organization from the New York end and the 
American Negroes, many from New York and 
Jersey, but mostly from Washington, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia and the western cities, have cooperated 
splendidly in developing this organization. Another 
source of great stimulation has been the Annual 
Literary Contest of OpporTUNITY magazine which 
after its first year was made possible by the generosity 
of Mr. Casper Holstein, a man of unusual spirit, who 
happens to have seen the light of day in one of the 
West Indian islands. His interest has been that of 
a man who believes in the possibility of Negro literary 
genius; which genius has no fundamental bearing on 
the place of nativity of its possessor. 

I have every reason to believe that the Caribbean 
issue of OpporRTUNITY magazine will be most effective 
in cementing the good will between the Negroes of 
whatever place of birth and in helping them to unite 
in extending the hand of good fellowship to all other 
races of the world so that harmony may prevail in the 
search of man for truth and greater happiness. 

KINCKLE JongEs. 


very benison over the stage whenever he stands forth 
—to quote Gilbert Gabriel of the New York Sun. 
Most of the critiques are given over to the fact of 
Deep River’s being a purely native product as well 
as to the fact that Laurence Stallings wrote the book. 
Due praise is given Mr. Stallings for having recap- 
tured in his libretto some of the brittle beauty of 
Lafcadio Hearn’s New Orleans . the New 
Orleans of the fabled 1830’s. We wonder though 
whether an author can be any greater than the emo- 
tion he inspires in his audience most people 
are of the opinion that Deep River is fairly dull enter- 
tainment. Rose McClendon in the third act receives 
rare commendation. . . . Alexander Woollcott says 
in the New York World for October tenth: 

When “Deep River” was having its trial flight in 
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Philadelphia Ethel Barrymore slipped in to snatch 
what moments she could of it. “Stay till the last act 
if you can,” Arthur Hopkins whispered to her, “and 
watch Rose McClendon come down those stairs. She 
can teach some of our most hoity-toity actresses dis- 
tinction.” 

It was Miss Barrymore who hunted him up after 
the performance to say, “She can teach them all dis- 
tinction.” 

Mrs. McClendon will be remembered for her ap- 
pearance with Charles Gilpin in Roseanne several 
years ago. Gladys White, wife of Walter F. White, 
author of Fire in the Flint and Flight, plays the minor 
part of Julie in Deep River. 

As for Black Boy Jim Tully and Frank 
Dazey seem to have misused material that was des- 
tined for a fine plot. New York critics are of an 
opinion that the authors have concocted a rather 
cheap, tawdry sort of play. However, its star, Paul 
Robeson, is with one acclaim said to play his part with 
distinction and beauty. One knew, of course, even 
before the play went into rehearsal that, if Black Boy 
was to be played by Paul Robeson, this good-natured, 
fame-drunk pugilist would sing with those mellow 
organ tones that few songsters achieve . . . and 
right here we think again of that faulty, over-adver- 
tised piece, All God’s Chillun . . . in it Robeson 
sang Sometimes Ah Feel Lak a Motherless Chile oft- 
stage with melting beauty and simplicity. Alexander 
Woollcott says: There are times when the play is just 
pushed aside while Robeson sings, and it is the kind 
of a play wherein such interludes are not unwelcome. 
That Black Boy should have a golden voice was as 
inevitable as the curious talent for giving imitations 
which developed in the heroine of Mr. Zangwill’s 
“Serio Comic Governess” when Cissie Loftus under- 
took that comedy long ago. 

And so we have the native American opera which 
has as its subject the Negro or rather the Creole who 
is in part Negro . . . in the same instant we 
have the furor that is being created by the “mustard 
colored” Lulu Belle close on the heels of both 
of these comes Black Boy with a colored star and just 
in the offing we have J. P. McEvoy’s Hallelujah, Get 
Hot, for which Zora Neale Hurston is writing some 
of the scenes. Which reminds us that the Actors’ 
Theatre announces that it will produce a dramatiza- 
tion of Porgy by Dubose Heyward. I understand that 
Mrs. Heyward assisted her husband in preparing it 
for the stage. The piece is to be called Catfish Row 
for the stage on the ground that the dramatic produc- 
tion deals more with the group of people who live in 
this turbulent neighborhood than with Porgy as a 
single, outstanding personality. So far little is known 
of the cast save the fact that the players will all be 
Negroes. It has been characterized by the producers 
as a study of the old-fashioned Negro as opposed to 
the numerous scenes of more sophisticated life in the 
cabarets of Harlem. 

The Negro as a factor in dramatic art is not con- 
fined to New York alone. Popoplikahu, an 
African play by Georgia Douglas Johnson and Bruce 
Nugent, is being rehearsed by Barrington Guy for 
the President Theatre in Washington, D. C. Bar- 
rington Guy is the son of the famous Nathaniel Guy. 
Mrs. Johnson is also the author of Blue Blood, one of 
the Opportunity Contest prize-winning plays, which 
is to be included in Frank Shay’s Fifty Contemporary 
One-Act Plays which is to be brought out by Appleton 
and Company. Mr. Shay also plans getting together 
a collection that will be labeled Fifty Contemporary 


Plays by Negroes . . . speaking of Mrs. Johnson 
reminds me of the perfectly delightful chat I had 
with her after she had come back from Chicago where 
she was graciously received by Harriet Monro of the 
Poetry staff . and of how Carl Sandburg did 
speak with her of this and that thing about Negroes 
and their work while in the “Windy City” 
she saw Fenton Johnson who it seems constantly 
bemoans the fact that he is not in New York City. 

Hand in hand with the Negro’s position as a figure 
in American Drama goes our continued importance in 
literature. Tropic Death has been on the market 
several weeks now . . ._ reviewers are of the 
opinion that Mr. Waldrond knows his subject well 
and presents his material with ability and assurance. 
Nigger Heaven has been and still is a best seller. 
Langston Hughes’ new book of poems, Fine Clothes 
to the Jew, will be published by Alfred Knopf in the 
Spring. . . . Aaron Douglas has been commissioned 
to design the wrapper for this as well as three other 
Knopf books. The information has leaked through 
that Joseph Hergesheimer is at work on a new novel 
which deals with the Negro. The scene is to be laid 
in Charleston and its name ot this writing is to be 
Sulphur Rose. 

If Mr. Van Vechten has done nothing else in writ- 
ing Nigger Heaven, he has at least made one more 
contribution to the vernacular. Sightseers, 
visitors and other strangers that might find themselves 
within the limits of Harlem for a space are said to 
be “vanvechtening” around however, there is 
one other effect that Nigger Heaven has had that is 
of distinct value te our race history—the Librarian of 
the Queen’s University in Canada has written to James 
F. Drake, the New York rare book dealer, that he 
has become so interested in Charles W. Chesnutt, 
through reading Nigger Heaven, that he wants a com- 
plete list of his books for the Queen’s Library. The 
Literary Lovers of Washington, D. C., of whom E. 
C. Williams is chairman, met on Sunday, October 
third, to discuss Mr. Van Vechten’s last book . . 

a composite opinion was reached that it was a rather 
fine thing, although not exactly after the style of their 
own community. 

Comes now three new volumes of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica which will add a modern slant to the 
already meaty collection of information that this set 
holds. And with it this fact goes upon the shelves 
of posterity: 

The only dance that has survived the American in- 
vasion is the valse. The valse continued to 
dominate the English Ballroom until the arrival of the 
American dances in 1912. The new dances, which 
were of Negro origin, were of a two-four rhythm and 
this change of time from the valse and the attractive 
lilt of the American dance bands immediately capti- 
vated the upper class ballrooms. Their popularity 
increased year by year until every class in England had 
its own rendezvous for dancing. 

In 1925 there arose an entirely new type of ball- 
room dancing known as the Charleston. Negroid in 
origin, its peculiar and strenuous steps aroused some 
misgivings on the part of the medical profession as to 
the danger to the body caused by excessive strain on 
the muscles subjected to constant distortion. Public 
endurance contests were often the scene of complete 
breakdown on the part of the participants, sometimes 
with permanent injury. The Charleston was taken up 
to some extent in England, but the dance was too un- 
gracefully violent to remain popular either there or 
in the United States for very long and in 1926 was 
already dying out. 
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‘ and somehow I wish that along with the 
record of Negro dances in the Twentieth Century 
could go the story of Negro music . . . high up 
in the pages of its glory I would write the name of 
Edmund T. Jenkins, composer and musician, Asso- 
ciate to the Royal Academy of Music in England, and 
member of the Society of Musicians and Composers 
in Paris. He was born in Charleston, S. C., and I 
wonder a bit sadly whether that proud southern city 
knows that one of her talented sons has died. But 
thirty years of age, Jenkins’ life was snapped short 
after an acute attack of appendicitis. I shud- 
der to think of the genius the race has lost! In last 
year’s OpporTUNITY Contest his African War Dance 
won the first prize. One had but to sit a while in his 
tiny studio on rue Pasquier in Paris and hear him 


play bits of this or that composition on which he was 
at work to realize that here was a musician of rare 
talent, a poet with a sensitive soul. At the time that 
he was taken ill he was at work on a descriptive epic 
for the symphony orchestra. He had finished the 
composition and orchestration of four movements of 
x a. it was to be in five movements and its name 
was The Gully. The steady thump-thump of the left 
hand chords will now resound through the years with 
the last agonized beatings of his noble heart ; 
he was my friend and in the rush of what Negroes 
are writing or doing and the songs they are singing 
I should like to pipe one shrill note on a flute of 
ebony to his memory and as a hope to the 
Negroes who will come after this generation with 
music in their hearts I dedicate this month’s column 


to Edmund T. Jenkins. 


Our Book Shelf 


A Brazilian Tenement, by Auzio Azevepo. Trans- 
lated from the Portuguese by Harry W. Brown. New 
York: Robert M. McBride and Company. $3.00. 


A Brazilian Tenement is a story of absorbing inter- 
est, depicting the lower working classes of blacks and 
whites, by a Portuguese writer who is regarded as the 
father of realism in Brazilian literature. It is stated 
by the translator that the story is not to be taken as a 
picture of the Brazil of today, but it describes the epoch 
of a generation ago, before slavery was abolished, when 
possibly the distinctions between blacks and whites were 
more strictly defined. Even at that period, we find the 
families of all colors dwelling in close proximity in the 
group of huts which constituted this tropical tenement in 
the environs of Rio de Janeiro and bore the name of 
Sao Ramao. Here they lived and died, sang and danced, 
feasted and fasted, in more or less harmony, interspersed 
with occasional clashes among themselves, but present- 
ing a united front to the outside world 

This type of tenement is peculiar to the Latin-Ameri- 
can countries and examples of it are still to be found in 
South America and the West Indies. In Venezuela it 
takes the form of palm-thatched huts grouped around an 
interior courtyard, with perhaps a fountain in the centre, 
from which the women draw the water for household and 
laundry purposes. In Porto Rico the tenement is rather 
a barrack-like structure of two stories, with the rooms 
opening upon outside galleries. These habitations are 
called ranchones. They frequently adjoin or back upon 
private dwellings of the better class and the incessant 
murmur of their teeming inhabitants, with their inevit- 
able stringed musical instruments strumming, makes a 
constant accompaniment to tropical existence. 

The story includes a multitude of characters, mostly 
residents of the tenement, but the leading figure is Ber- 
toleza, the hard-working black woman who labored in- 
defatigably to buy her freedom from slavery, as she 
supposed, only to find at the end that she had been be- 
trayed and exploited by the Portuguese owner of the 
tenement, Joao Romao, to whom she became partner, 
servant, and amante, as the translator phrases it. This 
partner, Ramao, is represented as a strange compound 
of avarice and ambition. Living in the closest intimacy 
with Bertoleza and slaving to amass wealth under the 
most sordid conditions, he finds no device too mean to 
rob his tenants and cheat those who patronized his store 
or restaurant. No redeeming spark of virtue is revealed 
throughout his career, even when he is inspired by envy 
of his rich neighbor who acquired a title of nobility, to 
raise his ambition higher than the mere accumulation of 
a miser’s hoard. It was late born ambition to rise in the 
social scale that actuated his base treachery toward Ber- 
toleza, with its tragic result. 

The other inhabitants of the tenement are drawn in 


vivid colors, showing the contrasting elements of vice 
and virtue, industry and indolence, the austerity and 
gloom of the Portuguese immigrant yielding to the sen- 
suous warmth of the Brazilian environment. The piety 
and decorum of the few mothers with growing daughters 
are set against the looseness and abandon of the courte- 
sans, both professional and amateur. Some of the men, 
mostly a hard-working lot, were employed in the quarry 
back of Sao Romao. The pride of the community was 
a member of the municipal police force, a mulatto, whose 
wife was described as a white Brazilian. Besides the 
Portuguese and colored Brazilians, there were a few 
Italians among the residents of Sao Romao. This group 
remained rather aloof from the others who were repre- 
sented as mingling freely in social relations, although 
the whites upon occasion asserted a superiority based on 
color, which was either deferred to or resented by the 
blacks and mulattoes. 

A slice of life from a higher grade of society is pre- 
sented in the private establishment of Miranda, the Por- 
tuguese wholesale merchant who became a neighbor of 
the Sao Romao tenement, in order to remove his unfaith- 
ful wife from too close proximity with his clerks. The 
moral failings of this more cultured class are revealed 
with the same unsparing fidelity that characterized the 
author’s drawing of the tenement dwellers. With but 
few exceptions, the careers of most of these characters, 
whether they dwelt in the tenement or in the mansion, 
illustrated a moral decadence, seemingly ascribed by the 
author to the disintegrating effect of the baser passions 
ripening under tropical conditions. It would seem as 
if the author intended to diagnose a case of moral 
poisoning produced through the enervating effects of 
climate and the stimulating reaction due to the 
contact of the two different races under such con- 
ditions. Bertoleza, although but an inarticulate drudge 
and the victim of treachery, seemed alone to remain 
steadfast to her purpose to the end of the story. The 
author gives a vivid but hectic picture of Brazilian 
low life under the Empire. He combines the brutal real- 
ism of a Zola with the painstaking art of a Dreiser. The 
result is that his figures stand out in bold relief as living 
sinners, differing slightly in color as in temperament but 
all actuated by the same human weaknesses. 

Jerome B. Peterson. 

Tom-Tom, by JoHN W. VANpercook. New York: 
Harper & Bros. $3.50. 


This book is a sympathetic study of the Bush Negroes 
of Surinam (Dutch Gufana), descendants of the rebel- 
lious slaves, who since 1762, the date of the last treaty 
with the Dutch, have maintained their autonomy behind 
the curtain of the Guiana jungle. Here is a glorious 
story of black men who resisted the slave power, and 
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who, after a series of wars—one lasting seven years— 
have been masters of 10,000 square miles of territory 
for 164 years. 

Here, strange anomaly of the New World, are Negroes 
who actually revere blackness and kinky hair. Isolated 
from the other inhabitants of the colony and maintaining 
themselves by a simple economy based on agriculture and 
the selling of hardwoods, the Bushnegroes have perpetu- 
ated a great many African customs. Strange gods, the 
matriarchal system, voodooism and medicine men, whose 
poisons and antidotes baffle European scientists, are the 
props of a social system which is delicately adjusted to 
a fierce and relentless environment. 

The psychological adaptation of the Bushnegroes to 
the jungle is a matter which the author rightly stresses. 
Who can forget the strange terror of a night in the 
Guiana jungle? Its depressing density, its myriad voices 
and lights, its beasts and creeping things—all constant 
reminders of lurking death, which may come silently 
and suddently. But these jungle folk are on speaking 
terms, as it were, with every living thing, from parrot 
snake to jaguar. 

They wear very little clothing—a loin cloth suffices; 
they wear no shoes, and probably have not heard that 
their countryman Matzeigler contributed an important 
invention to the shoemaking industry of this country. 
Their ways are not our ways. Neither prostitution nor 
promiscuity exists. Marriage and divorce are simple 
affairs. A girl is expected to remain a virgin until mar- 
riage, and a married woman must remain faithful to 
her husband. Public opinion in these and other matters 
is both active and all-powerful. According to the author 
the Bushnegroes are “more ‘moral’—in direct proportion 
to population, leaving out the effect and temptations of 
environment—than any other people I know.” 

It is hard to decide which is the more fascinating 
portion of the book, that dealing with the background of 
the Bushnegro and his heroic struggle for independence 
or that dealing with his struggle for survival against the 
countless enemies he must needs fight against in the 
jungle. All the brutality, all the debauchery, all the 
greed that accompanied slavery everywhere were pres- 
ent in Suriname; but when the flesh could bear no more 
the Negroes who possessed spirit fled empty-handed to 
the jungle and freedom, and the tom-toms were always 
beckoning more to join them. 

Left to themselves after the treaty they had to evolve 
laws and a government suited to their needs, and have 
apparently handled these matters to their own satisfac- 
tion. The author has set forth with great detail their 
curious beliefs, customs and inhibitions, their magic and 
handicraft. And above all he has caught the jungle 
spirit. 

But in spite of the praise lavished on these 20,000 
Bushnegroes one wonders why their numbers have re- 
mained practically stationary, and how much longer 
greedy hands can be kept off their gold-bearing soil. 

Artuur E. 


Black Haiti—By Biair Nites. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons. $3.50. 


In Black Haiti Blair Niles has demonstrated how 
gifted she is in the art of observing and describing min- 
ute details. 

If she makes an American marine say that the Haitians 
are cannibals because a Haitian Negro had threatened 
to eat him alive, it was not through prejudice but only 
to show how a simple-minded person will draw con- 
clusions without proper investigations on hearing a huge 
joke from a witty native. A person who witnesses a 
lynching and seeing each person cut a piece of the per- 
son lynched could go away and say that the pieces were 
to be eaten and proclaim that they were cannibals, while 
it is not so. A little too much stress seems to be laid on 
one case of cannibalism found in Haiti long ago, under 
President Gefhiard, and made capital of by Sir Spence 
St. John. I do not think that anyone could call the 
Haitians cannibals for that, any more than they could 


call Americans cannibals for permitting lynchings and 
the dissection of the bodies of the persons lynched. 

Before having read much of Dessalines, the Emperor 
of Haiti, the founder of the Independence of the country, 
she introduces him as a savage, a blood thirsty coming 
down from the mountains to prey on the white residents; 
but it was long after, when she came to speak about 
Toussaint L’Ouverture by General Brunte, who invited 
him to a party, seized him and sent him to the fort of 
Joux, in the Jura, to die of cold and hunger. She had 
forgotten to mention also that Dessalines was the first 
general in command under Toussaint L’Ouverture when 
he went to conquer Santo Domingo for France and drive 
the British from the Island. She uses a little too much 
humor when she refers to the statue of the Haitian hero, 
“Emperor Dessalines.” Her sense of humor is genial 
when she gives an account of the man who refuses to 
have the Negro boy photographed for fear that such 
photos might be used abroad to demonstrate the back- 
wardness of a people, and also when she speaks of the 
marine quarters she visited, the cock fights and the 
voodoo dances she attended. 

She dwelt at length on the voodoo. It is to be noticed 
that while they are warring on the voodoo, the cock- 
fights are increasing; soldiers must have distractions. 
She does not compare the voodoo with anything else. 
She does not speak as though she has ever been present 
at a Chinese funeral or that she has ever read in the Old 
Testament about the old Jewish ceremonies which call for 
sacrifices. Voodoo is an admixture of all that, with the 
African jazz grafted on to it. We will admit that it is 
superstition. One can see in Paris now in the yard of 
the Cluny Museum, near St. Jacques, the old Roman 
road, relics of Roman superstitions. The Greeks also 
had their gods. Every race has had its superstitions or 
has them at present. You will find traces of it in Europe 
and Asia as well as Africa. The author is somewhat 
of that opinion; that is why she does not try to censure 
the Haitians for what is left of theirs. She treats Haitian 
legends as such, and does not give them the semblance of: 
reality that some writers have been accustomed to give 
them heretofore. She does not give much credence to 
stories told to her by irresponsible and ignorant people 
and consequently does not use them to pass judgment on 
a race or a native. 

The author seems to agree with Hannibal Price that 
the inability of his countryman to refrain from playing up 
a situation is responsible for the misinformation about 
Haiti. The Haitians in that have tried to imitate their 
neighbors. They wanted to advertise themselves, think- 
ing that that kind of propaganda would save them from 
being taken for weak and be eaten up by wolves—but 
they counted without their host. In these days of tour- 
ism and military occupations, playing up a situation does 
not help. You have to be strong enough to keep from 
being interfered with or they will find out your strength 
by one method or the other. You can clearly see that 
the Haitians are being forced to dance to Anglo-Saxon 
music, after having learned French steps. That is the 
condition that the American marines found there, when 
they landed in Haiti, and that is what they are trying to 
change. They are Americanizing. The book is a master- 
piece in which the author has tried in a beautiful and 
imaged language to show the best way she knows how 
that Haiti is not as backward and uncivilized as some 
people have tried to paint her. The reading of the book 
becomes so fascinating, so enthralling when the author 
starts the description of the Kingdom of Christophe that 
you wish that his reign had lasted half a century in order 
to read the whole account of it. 

It was in one of those moments that she spoke of the 
assistance given by Haiti to the United States at the time 
of her independence and cited King Christophe himself 
as one of the participants who landed in South Carolina 
under Lafayette. “The castle and fortress built by 
Christophe called ‘Sans Souci’ are a monument to Negro 
genius and a proof of his love for freedom,” said she. 

Jean Joserpu Apam. 
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Mrs. Clara Burrill Bruce of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
wife of Roscoe Conklin Bruce, is the second Negro 
woman to be admitted to the Massachusetts bar. It will 
be recalled that while at Boston University Law School, 
Mrs. Bruce won distinction by being elected editor of the 
university law journal. 


A new Negro artist has been discovered in Roscoe 
Williams, painter and wood carver of Winnipeg, Canada. 
Mr. Williams is a porter on the Continental limited, and 
most of his work is done on the train during his leisure 
time. His wood-carving is bringing him slow but cer- 
tain recognition. The demands of his work on the road 
prevent the use of live models for his carving; therefore 
he uses photographs as models. His most recent endeavor 
is a mahogony bust of Sir Henry Thornton, president 
of. the Canadian National Railways. Mr. Williams has 
never seen the subject of the bust, but accomplished his 
much commended likeness from a picture. He plans an 
exhibition of his work in some of the larger cities in 
the near future. 


For the first time in the history of Bates College, a 
Negro student has been chosen captain of the college 
football team. He is Charles B. Ray of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, who is regarded as one of the best plung- 
ing backs in New England football teams. 


The recent baptism in Cincinnati of more than 70 
Negro converts,. among whom were two former. Protes- 
tant ministers, has caught the attention of the Catholic 
press and people. An appeal has even been made by 
Archbishop McNicholas for Negro candidates for the 
priesthood and sisterhoods. It would seem that the Catho- 
lics intend to meet the Methodists and Baptists on their 
own ground, when the Archbishop pleads in this manner: 
“I earnestly ask all our colored citizens to consider the 
position of the Catholic Church, to study her teachings, 
to realize that her ceremonies, her processions, her music, 
are full of profound meaning which, if understood, could 
not fail to stir the deepest emotion of the Colored race.” 


It is a strange bit of drama that comes from Lakeland, 
Florida, where three white women are reported to have 
fought for the possession of a six months’ old Negro 
baby. The baby’s mother swam through a seething tor- 
rent during the recent Florida hurricane, and placed the 
child safely in the arms of a white woman. Then, before 
aid could reach her, the mother collapsed and was 
drowned, leaving the baby as an apparently choice bone 
of contention between the three southern ladies. If one 
of them should adopt the baby, one wonders at the com- 
plications which may arise. 


The Board of Education of the Improved Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks of the World has, through 
its Commissioner of Education, Judge W. C. Henston 
of Gary, Indiana, made twenty scholarship awards rang- 
ing from $125 to $250 each. The award list shows a 
coast-to-coast distribution, most of the assignees intend- 
ing to enter the educational field. The Society also has 
under way plans for a nation-wide oratorical contest 
among high school boys and girls, with a prize of $1,000 
to the national winner, and scholarships of $250 to 
sectional winners. 


The first selection in six years of a colored candidate 
for entrance to West Point Military Academy was made 
recently when President Coolidge named Vance H. 
Marchbanks of Tucson, Arizona, to take the West Point 
examinations. Young Marchbanks is the son of Vance 
H. Marchbanks, Sr., Warrant Officer in the tenth cavalry, 
stationed at Tucson. Along with news of the Marchbanks 
appointment comes word that Col. William Taylor of 
the 369th Infantry of New York has received an order 
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providing for the selection of West Point candidates. 
from among the enlisted men of the National Guard of 
New York State. The preliminary examinations are to 
be held November Sth and 6th. 


Miss Ruth E. Bowles of St. Louis, Missouri, has been 
granted a scholarship in social service offered by the 
Presbyterian Women’s Temperance Committee of Cin- 
cinnati, under the auspices of the Negro Welfare Asso- 
ciation in that city. The scholarship will provide Miss 
Bowles with a year’s study in the graduate school of 
the University of Cincinnati. Miss Bowles is a graduate 
of the Summer High School of St. Louis and of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Suitable and timely is the project being fostered by 
the Omega Psi Phi fraternity to erect a monument at 
Arlington, Virginia, to the memory of the late Col. Charles 
Young who was a member of that fraternity. While the 
project is being fostered by the fraternity, the monument, 
in deference to Mrs. Young’s express wish, is to be the 
testimonial of that general public which loved Col. Young, 
and to whose affection he responded. A contract for the 
erection of the Monument at a cost of $2,300 has been 
signed by the J. H. Manning Company of Washington, 
D. C. All organizations, churches, and the general pub- 
lic are invited to subscribe to this memorial, than which 
we can think of none more fitting and proper. The 
account of the fund is at the Providential Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Mr. Samuel A. Allen of the Boston Urban League an- 
nounces that eight openings have been made for Negro 
workers at the Ford Plant. These openings for four 
sheet metal workers, two pipe fitters, and two strippers 
mark an advance in Race admittance to new and highly 
paid branches of skilled labor. 


The International Composers’ Guild announces that at 
its opening concert which Eugene Goossens will conduct 
at Aeolian Hall on Sunday evening, November 28th, Mr. 
William Grant Still’s symphonic poem “Darker America” 
will be performed. Mr. Still, who first came to public 
notice in 1925 when his “From the Land of Dreams” was 
given by the International Composers’ Guild, describes 
his new composition as representative of the serious 
minded Negro, “intended to represent the triumph of our 
people over their sorrows through fervent prayer.” 
“Darker America” is scored for two flutes, oboe, English 
horn, two bassoons, horn in F, trumpet, tenor trombone, 
piano and strings. 


Of more than casual interest to Negro readers should 
be the notice of the death of Mrs. Annie Brown Adams, 
only surviving daughter of John Brown, whose aboli- 
tionary zeal catapulted him to Harpers Ferry and to 
death. Mrs. Adams, who died in her eighty-seventh year 
witnessed the hanging of her father in 1859. 


A call to all interested organizations for a Conference 
for Filipino Independence to be held in Washington, 
D. C., December 17-19 has just been issued by Georgia 
Brooks, Executive Secretary of the conference. The call 
is endorsed by Moorfield Storey, Clarence Darrow, Al- 
bert F. Coyle, Philip E. Ziegler, Professor Robert Morss 
Lovett and others. 


The following four point pledge appears in the Kid- 
dies Corner of the Washington Tribune: 

1. I will never use the word “nigger.” 

2. I will learn all that I can about the history and 
traditions of my race. 

3. I will use my eyes and ears to detect slander against 
my race, and I will champion my race wherever I may 
hear such slander. 
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4. I will be proud that I am a Negro because God 
made me one, and, being a Negro, I will do all that 1 
can to add honor to my race. 


In the persons of Miss Elleanor E. Coleman and Mr. 
George Goodman, the National Urban League has ap- 
pointed two social service “Fellows” to the New York 
School of Social work for the school year 1926-1927. The 
fellowships, which provide for a year’s study, are for 
$1,200 each. Miss Coleman, who is from Louisiana, was 
graduated with the class of 1922 from Fisk University, 
and for the past two years has been secretary of Girls’ 
Work at the Germantown, Pennsylvania, Y. W. C. A. 
Mr. Goodman was graduated with the class of 1926 
from Lincoln University after having been a member of 
the football team for four years, coupling his athletic 
prowess with distinctive recognition as a public speaker. 
Both Miss Coleman and Mr. Goodman will enter the 
Social Service field after having completed their courses 
at the School of Social Work. 


A third candidate to be granted a fellowship is Mr. 
Gerald E. Allen, graduated in 1923 from the University 
of Pittsburgh as bachelor of science in economics. He 
will continue his studies at his alma mater for his mas- 
ter’s degree, upon the achievement of which he will en- 
gage in social service work. 


Above: Grorce Goopmaw 
Left: E. Coteman 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters announces 
that more than 5,000 porters or the 51% required by law 
have now been enlisted in the organization. With Mr. 
A. Philip Randolph, the general organizer of the 
Brotherhood making country-wide speeches, the organiza- 
tion’s cause is spreading daily and gaining the endorse- 
ment of such influence-wielders as Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
who goes on record thus: “I have the greatest sympathy 
for your efforts to bring about better conditions for the 
men of your special line of work. I have seen, during 
my many years of travel, much of the splendid work 
that car porters have done and I have the greatest re- 
spect for them and for your organization. I hope I 
may be able to serve you some time,” and of Robert F. 
Wagner, candidate for United States Senator, who says: 
“I am in complete and thorough sympathy with your 
programme to obtain for the Pullman porters a better 
wage and improved working conditions.” 


The Omega Psi Phi Fraternity which will celebrate its 
fifteenth anniversary week on November 17th, 1926, has 
designated the week of November 15 to 21 for the con- 
ducting of a Negro Achievement Project. With Noy. 7, 
1926, set as the last day of entry into the contest, Omega 
Psi Phi is holding on Saturday Nov. 20, 1926 from 10 
a.m. to 1 p.m. an examination in Negro Life and History 
for College and Normal School graduates of Negro 
descent in America. Prizes of $20 and $10 will be 
awarded for the two best papers. The scope of the 
examination will be more specifically the general history 
of the American Negro (1619 to date) and incidentally 
the history of other peoples of African origin. Con- 
testants will be expected to show some knowledge of 
current events relating to the Negro as recorded during 
the past year in Opportunity, The Crisis, The Chicago 


Defender, and other Negro periodicals. The judges will 
be Dr. Alain Locke and Dr. Robert Kerlin. 


The National Urban League, in keeping with its 
policy of establishing social service activities at points 
where Negroes are migrating to urban centers, is des- 
patching T. Arnold Hill, Director of its Department of 
Industrial Relations, to the Pacific Coast for an eleven 
weeks’ tour beginning October 15th. Mr. Hill will visit 
Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Oakland, San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, Los Angeles and San Diego. He will confer with 
leaders in industries and prominent members of the race 
concerning the industrial needs of the colored people in 
these cities. He will aid wherever it seems advisable 
in the establishment of permanent organizations to help 
solve some of the social problems growing out of the eco- 
nomic situation. Arrangements have been made for Mr. 
Hill to address Chambers of Commerce and other civic 
bodies. In Los Angeles, where Charles S. Johnson, Di- 
rector of the Department of Research and Investigations 
and Editor of OpporTuNITY magazine has just completed 
an industrial survey under the auspices of the local 
Urban League and the Community Chest, Mr. Hill will 
conduct an intensive industrial advancement campaign 
in interest of colored men and women. Communications 
from representatives of both races in coast cities received 
at the National Urban League’s office, 127 East 23rd 
Street, New York City, attest to the enthusiasm with 
which Mr. Hill’s work will be received in these com- 
munities. 

Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, visited the Coast cities a year ago 
in order to ascertain the industrial situation of the Negro 
population and this paved the way for a serious con- 
sideration by the League of the social service needs of 
these communities. 

On Mr. Hill’s return trip to the east in late December, 
he will visit Pueblo and Denver, Colorado. He will pay 
special attention to the social service needs of Pueblo 
which is a busy mining center where many Negro workers 
have gone. 


The recent Florida catastrophe took its toli of black 
and white alike, but some aspects of it are of especial 
race interest. From the Cleveland, Ohio, Daily News 
comes this dramatic incident: “During the height of the 
Morehaven floods, a young Negro boy stood on a bridge 
over a drainage canal, and rescued eight white and 
twelve Negro children as they were swept along in the 
flood beneath him.” After commenting upon the lad’s 
courage and unselfish contribution of his best in such a 
trying situation, it is a caustic and somewhat disheart- 
ening, because so unmitigatedly true, comment that the 
Daily News is forced to make: “But when this boy of 
African origin generations back, a lad who knows only 
this country and can never think of another land as his, 
grows old enough to be entitled to the suffrage, under 
the constitution of the United States, the chances will be 
heavily against him if he wants to vote in Florida in 
an election of much importance. The color of his skin, 
the race which he has honored by his heroic record in 
a time of real trial, will take away from him the right 
his country’s highest law confers.” 

Some have seen in the floods only the automatic frenzy 
of the elements, while others think of them as a great 
ninth wave dashed by a providential hand against the 
object of its wrath. Mr. Thomas Kirksey of Chicago 
reacts in the following manner with “Florida” this bit 
of verse sent to OPPORTUNITY. 

Once to say Florida was to think of a flame 

Burning bones of black men in unmerciful shame. 

As human flesh sizzled and stank to heaven, 

God frowned and purified the air with a hurricane. 


At least one Negro was among The New Yorkers 
officially invited to meet the Queen of Roumania. He 
is Mr. Rufus Perry, a lawyer of established reputation, 
who was allowed to adjourn a case in court in order 
that he might not miss this opportunity of meeting royal- 
ty, and of thus making a story for his children’s children. 
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The winners in the CRISIS literary and art contest 
for 1926 were announced on October 25th at International 
House, New York City. The winners of awards and 
honorable mentions in the various groups, along with 
the judges, are, in order, the following: 

Plays: Willis Richardson of W ashington, D. C.; 
Eulalie Spence of Brooklyn, New York, and Randolph 
Edmunds of Oberlin, Ohio. The judges were Lester A. 
Walton, Montgomery Gregory and Charles Burroughs. 

Short Story section: John F. Matheus of Institute, W. 
’a.; Edmund Drummond Sheen of Chicago, Ill.; Anita 
Scott Coleman of Silver City, N. M.; and Ethel R. Clark 
of Attleboro, Mass. The judges were Charles W. Chest- 
nutt, Ernest Poole and Otelia Cromwell. 

Poetry section: Arna Bontemps of New York, N. Y.; 
Countee Cullen of New York, N. Y.; Effie Lee Newsome 
of Birmingham, Ala.; and Taylor Dickinson of Sewick- 
ley, Penna. The judges were Babette Deutsch, James 
Weldon Johnson and Langston Hughes. 

Essays: Loun R. Miller of Topeka, Kansas; Anita 
Scott Coleman of Silver City, N. M.; Julian Elihu Bag- 
ley of San Francisco, Cal.; and Dr. Frank Horne of 
New York, N. Y. The judges were J. E. Spingarn, 
Mary White Ovington, and W. E. B. Du Bois. 

Illustrations: Aaron Douglas of New York, N. Y.; 
Hale Woodruff of Indianapolis, Ind., and Albert Smith 
of Paris, France. The judges were Louis Mayer, Louise 
R. Latimer and Herbert J. Seligman. 

The CRISIS announces that in 1927 it will offer prizes 
totalling a thousand dollars. 


The Board of Editors of Fire, the much discussed folio 
with which the young Negro writers will make their con- 
certed literary bow, announce its publication on Novem- 
ber 15th. 


On Monday evening, October 25th, under the manage- 
ment of the National Music League, Miss Mina Hager, 
a well-known New York concert singer, gave a recital 
at Aeolian Hall, including in her program four jazz 
songs with the texts by Langston Hughes, and the scores 
by the celebrated American composer, John Alden Car- 
penter. The four Hughes poems used by Mr. Carpenter 
are: “Jazz Boys”, “Midnight Nan”, first published in 
Opportunity, “The Cryin’ Blues”, and “Shake Your 
Brown Feet, Honey.” This is the second group of songs 
with texts by Negro poets that Miss Hager has intro- 
duced to the public, the first being “Saturday's Child,” a 
group of eight poems by Countee Cullen with music by 
Emerson Whithorne, which Miss Hager sang at Town 
Hall, New York, last March. It is expected that both 
these scores will be published some time soon. 


Coming from a Southern magazine a new but hearten- 
ing trumpet call is sounded by the Carolina Maga- 
zine, the official literary publication of the students of 
the University of North Carolina, which carries as one 
of the feature articles of its October number a charac- 
teristically vivid sketch by Eric Walrond. In its appeal 
for copy the magazine invites the contributions of funda- 
mentalists, atheists, Democrats, Republicans, all races, 
colors, and religions. 


The National, New York and Brooklyn Urban Leagues 
are entering on October 25th a two weeks’ campaign to 
raise $75,000—tthe balance needed to complete its fund of 
$350,000 for three years’ running expenses for the 
Brooklyn and New York Urban Leagues, and for that 
quota of the National’s expenses which is allotted to the 
Greater City’s friends of the League. 


At the recent joint conference at Watch Hill, R. L., 
between the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the Fel- 
lowship of Youth for Peace, a resolution was drawn re- 
questing President Coolidge to remove American Military 
Occupation from Haiti. The occupation was designated 
“a grievous wrong to the independent people of a repub- 
lic almost as old as our own” and an impetus to the 
“growing fear of American power among all southern 
republics.” 


To know is to understand. One realizes this thor- 
oughly in considering what is being accomplished by 
the various interracial student conferences which are 
now being held at different places in the south. Espe- 
cially pertinent is this confession by a white co-ed stu 
dent of a Tennessee institution: “Until last August (1925) 
my only contacts with Negroes had been those one makes 
in a small town with the ignorant, illiterate, happy-go- 
lucky ‘darkies’ and my attitude was formed ac- 
cordingly. To be fair, I must say that there was in my 
town a class of white people on the same level with the 
Negroes, and toward whom I felt much the same. The 
difference was this. Well, I did not dream of judging 
all white people by this same unfortunate class: I did 
tend to so limit my judgment of Negro people. The 
actual change has come about this year largely through 
friendships formed in our Commission, through the fel 
lowship experienced at the Tennessee Christian Student: 
Conference at Chattanooga and through the discoveries 
made in reading things written by Negroes. To be able 
to claim friendship with a colored girl has introduced 
the personal element into all my thinking on matters of 
race. And this has meant that where once was indiffer- 
ence is now an eagerness to know, where once was con- 
descending kindliness is now sympathetic understanding, 
and where once was a sense of superiority is now a feel- 
ing of kinship.” 


The American Fund for Public Service, Inc., of which 
Mr. James Weldon Johnson was recently elected presi- 
dent, has made its list of appropriations and loans to 
Negro organizations: 


GIFTS 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters ......... $11,200.00 
Brookwood—Scholarships 1925 ............... 1,000.00 
1,000.00 


W. E. B. DuBois, Editor of The Crisis— 
“Negro Education in the South” ....... ; 
Messenger ...... 
National Urban The Negro and 
Labor Unions” ve 
National Association for the Advancement of 

Colored People— 


5,000.00 
1,000.00 


3,000.00 


1,500.00 
Loan of April 11, 1923, cancelled ..... 2,500.00 
Anti-Lynching Campaign ............... 3,365.50 


Trade Union Committee for Organizing Negro 


Virgin Islands Committee .................0. 160.00 
Loans 

National, N. Y., and Brooklyn Urban Leagues— 
Brooklyn Urban League—Oct. 11,1922 ........ 500.00 
300.00 
500.00 
500.00 
Apr. 24,1925 ........ 1,000.00 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People—Apr. 11, 1923 ............. 3,000.00 
350.00 
350.00 
500.00 
Virgin Islands Committee ................... 200.00 
Subvention for Publishing Book on Negro Labor 
by Prof. Charles Wesley of Howard Uni- 
1,500.00 
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West Indian Composers and 
Musicians 
(Continued from page 355) 


On a steamer from New York ten years ago, 
while in the Bay of Samana speaking with a leading 
banker as twilight suddenly ceased to send its rays 
of light, and darkness was supreme, there was 
plainly audible the peculiar sounds from a drum 
dance off shore. My friend was agitated and told 
me he was going ashore for he could not stand the 
musical drum, notwithstanding the fact that he was 
just returning from Paris. 

Noted individual players on African instruments 
in the new world have not appeared, except with 
musical instruments of European construction. 

In Cuba there have been music schools in existence 
for more than a century and the Negro children 
have had opportunity to learn from able preceptors 
the fundamentals of music. The reason why two 
Cuban Negroes have won first prizes in the Con- 
servatory of Music at Paris has been due to this 
influence. 

In Schirmer’s Quarterly Musical Magazine, there 
appeared a few years ago an excellent article on 
Chevalier G. Saint George as a musician, a man 
whose mother was decidedly of the Negro race and 
his father a Frenchman who was a resident in 
Guadaloupe during the eighteenth century. Cheva- 
lier St. George was notable in many fields of en- 
deavor. As a swordsman he had few equals in his 
day but we are concerned with him here as a com- 
poser and musician. One of his notable composi- 
tions by which he was well known in England was 
“The Magyar’s Home,” words by Lloyd Noden. 
Life, a London publication, stated it was a charm- 
ing piece depicting with sweetness the home of the 
Magyar; and his “Mabelle,” “The Broken 
Promise,” “The Castle in the Air,” brought forth 
from Court and Society the remark thgt these 
songs were fully expressive. St. George composi- 
tions covered a large range. We have seen 
Romanesca for violin and piano, opus 24, dedicated 
to Dr. Joachim, his “Marche des Mosquetaires,” La 
Giacoza, Danse Italienne, Ouverture Spring 
Awakening, Sans Souli, Gavotte, Toujours a Toi, 
Suite in D major, opus 20, Intermezzo, opus 23, and 
others too numerous to mention. Many of his com- 
positions can be seen at the reference section of the 
New York Public Library Branch, 135th Street and 
Lenox Avenue. His music was very popular in 
his day. It would be interesting for our own group 
to study and bring before our people this remark- 
able genius’ works for a hearing. 

With the advent of music schools in New York 
under competent direction it will not be long before 
apt pupils well tutored will show marked signs of 
genius and records of winning first prizes in Euro- 
pean capitals, as did Brindis de Sala, Chevalier St. 
George and Jose White, will be nothing unusual. 


Who’s Who 


W. A. DOMINGO is one of the best known West Indian 
journalists in New York. 


JUDGE LUCIUS J. M. MALMIN is judge of the Dis- 
trict Court of the Virgin Islands of the United States. 
CASPER HOLSTEIN is President of the Virgin Islands’ 
Congressional Council. 

A. M. WENDELL MALLIET is editor of the West In- 
dian Statesman, which is published in New York. 

WALDO FRANK is the author of “Holiday,” “City 
Block,” “Virgin Spain” and other distinguished works. 

A. A. SCHOMBURG is president of the American Negro 
Academy. 

CLAUDE McKAY, author of “Harlem Shadows” has 
been residing for the past four years in Europe. 

MAX BAYM is a young poet of Brooklyn. 

REV. ETHELRED BROWN is pastor of the Harlem 
Community Church. 


ABEL MEEROPOL, B.A., from the College of the City 
of New York, and M.A. from Harvard, is a New 
York school teacher and poet. 


J. A. ROGERS is author of “From Super-man to Man.” 
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Bethune-Cookman College 
(Formerly Daytona N. and I. Institute) 
Daytona Beach, Florida 
Located in the beautiful Halifax East Coast Country. 
An Institution where Opportunity is afforded for the 

Highest and Best in Education, offering courses in 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Normal Training School for Teachers 
Junior and Senior High School 

Special work offered in Commerce, Music, Domestic 
| Science and Art. Agriculture and Carpentry. A well- | 
| equipped Hospital o ering, Courses in Nurse-Training. 
Athletics encouraged for Bo and Girls. Dormitory 

Facilities unsurpassed. Fall Term Began September 8th, 
1926. For Information, Write to 


MARY McLEOD BETHUNE President | 
Earn Xmas Money 


Write for 50 Sets St. Nicholas Christmas Seals. Sell for 10c a 

ot. When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. No work—Just 
un. 

St. Nicholas, 2814 Glenwood Rd., Dept. 405, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


N evember, 926 


The 


Opportunity 


of a Life Time 


INVESTMENT 
EDUCATION 
PROTECTION 
SERVICE 
COMFORT 


All found in a policy of the 


North Carolina 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
DURHAM, N. C. 
C. C. SPAULDING, President 


THE SUPERB OPPORTUNITY 


To Operate a Business of Your Own 
To Earn A Respectable Independent Living 
Te Enjoy A Promising Future 

To Help Our Race 


No greater op unity exists for persons desiri 
part or full employment than as r 
stri oilet Preparations, $5.00 t ? 

may be easily earned. 


Write now for full particulars. 


The Madam C. J. Walker Mfg. Co., Inc. 
640 N. West St. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pioneer in Higher Education 


Lincoln University 


Specializes in training for leadership. Selects for 
entrance young men of ability and promise. For 
catalogue of College and Theological Seminary 
address The President, 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


The National 
Urban League 


Organized 1910—Incorporated 1913 


127 East 23rd Street 
New York City | 


The National Urban League is an or- 
ganization which seeks to improve the 
relations between the races in America 
and the living conditions among Negroes 
in cities. 

It conducts an industrial department 
to help remove the color line from in- 
dustry. 

The League makes surveys of Negro 
life as a basis for practical work and 
publishes OPPORTUNITY magazine. 

The Executive Boards of the na- 
tional and of the forty local organiza- 
tions are made up of white and colored 
people who have caught the vision of 
social work and believe in justice and 
fair play in the dealing of men with 
each other. 

The “Survey” says: “The League has 
through its technical and scientific ap- 
proach brought to bear upon the race 
question the most sustained modern 
and practical influence that has yet been 
organized. The program was far-sight- 
edly started in advance of a need which 
the migration of Negroes to the indus- 
trial and city centers has made so acute 
that we must view the National Urban 
League as bearing for the moment the 
brunt of the active present-day program 
of adjustment, and therefore, as being 
one of the most useful social work 
agencies of the country.” 

The League solicits contributions to 
aid in carrying out its program which 
in 1926 will cost $60,000. One may 
designate his gift for any specific phase || 
of the work. 


L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 
CHAIRMAN 


LLOYD GARRISON 
TREASURER | 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Chester County Penneyivania | 
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